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Let us hold fast the profession of our faith without wavering.—Hexs. x. 29. 
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Insteap of a biographical sketch of the 
late Rev. John Dunn, Rector of Shel- 
burne Parish, Loudon County, Va., 
which we had intended to prepare for 
the present number of the Repertory, 
we present our readers with a Sermon 
of the Rey. William Meade, D. D. de- 
livered by him in July last, at the spe- 
cial request of Mr. D. during his last 
illness; in which, the character of this 
exemplary and beloved servant of God 
is most happily and faithfully delineat- 
ed. 


Joun, i. 47. 


Jesus saw Nathaniel coming to him, and 
saith of him, beheld an Israelite indeed, in 
whom ts no guile. 


WueEn we remember, my breth- 
ren, that according to the inspired 
prophet, ‘‘the heart of man is de- 
ceitful above all things,’ and that 
according to our blessed Lord, de- 
ceit is among those many evil things 
which proceed from it, we must all 
feel and acknowledge that the en- 
comium of our text is the very high- 
est which could be bestowed on 
mortal man. Had it.indeed been 
bestowed by any but our Lord him- 
self, we should feel disposed to com- 
plain against it, as being too high 





and flattering for any poor child of 
sin. And even used as it is by 
him ‘‘who knew what was in man,” 
we must receive and understand it 
in a limited and not an absolute 
sense. We must understand it as 
we do the word perfect, often ap- 
plied to the pious among Jews 
and Christians, which means not an 
entire exemption from all sin, nor 
the complete possession of all holi- 
ness, the state of good angels, 
but only the improved condition 
of the sincerely pious. Of only 


one being that ever appeared up- 
on earth in the form of man, could 


it be absolutely, and without any 
limitation, affirmed, ‘that he did no 
sin, neither was guile found in his 
mouth.” It is, therefore, only by 
comparison with others and their 
former selves, that such terms as 
that of our text, can be applied to 
any of the fallen race of men, the 
best of whom have gone out of this 
world bewailing their deficiencies in 
every virtue, and casting themselves 
on the alone mercy of God through 
Jesus Christ for salvation. 
But even understanding the praise | 
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conveyed by our text in this quali- 
fied sense, it is still the highest which 
can be given, and is given to the rar- 
est virtue foundamong men. That 
such is the estimation in which it is 
held in the world, is evident from 
the universal and strong desire 
manifested, if not to possess it, yet 
to be thought possessed of it. There 
is no virtue so generally and posi- 
tively claimed among men as that 
of candour, even by those who seem 
willing to forego a claim _ al- 
most every other virtue, whatever 
else they may want: how defective 
in other and very important res- 
pects, here, at least, they would be 
thought to have held fast their in- 
tegrity. Many there are in the 
world who have no religion, or even 
morality, to boast of or rely upon, 
who, nevertheless, have this last 
and honourable resort, that they 
make no profession, are no hy- 
pocrites, but sincere and _ honest 
men, in whom there is no guile-— 
To this citadel do they retreat, 
when all the walls and ramparts are 
battered to the ground, and the ene- 
my is rushing in like a flood. If, 
indeed, my brethren, we were to 
judge all men by their own vain 
boastings and high professions of 
candour, frankness, and integrity, 
then how many would deserve this 
highest of eulogies, pronounced by 
God himself, on one of the most ex- 
cellent of the earth; and then would 
the world be filled, not with de- 
ceiving Judases, betraying their 
Lord with a kiss, but with honest 
Nathaniels, having not a particle of 
ile in their hearts. | Would that 

it were so; but taking scripture and 
sad experience as our guides, we 
are forced to decide far otherwise, 
and are brought to the humiliating 
conclusion, that, notwithstanding 
all the claims, which so many put 
in for this virtue, and in its highest 
degree, true candour is the rarest of 
races,—the highest attainable per- 
ection of humanity. Teo often de 


we see an unworthy imitation of it, 
which goes by its name among men, 
but which dishonours this celestial 
virtue. Some there are who mis- 
take rudeness, rashness, talkative- 
ness, and even censoriousness, for 
this excellent quality, forgetting 
that injunction of the Apostle, ‘be 
ye courteous.” In their eager de- 
sire after this renown, and to ap- 
pear open and sincere, they say and 
do things wounding to the feelings 
of others, and injurious to their own 
characters, which they call **speak- 
ing their minds;”’ but they come no 
nearer to the character of a true 
Nathaniel, than he of whom the wise 
man has said, ‘‘the fool uttereth all 
his mind.”? We are sometimes 
grieved to find Christians (who 
ought to boast of nothing,) falling 
into the language of the world on 
this subject, and talking of frank- 
ness, sincerity, high honourable 
principles, evidently demanding 
praise to themselves for these things, 
as though they were perfect here, 


‘however deficient elsewhere. Were 


all men to examine themselves 
strictly, as to this point, they would 
find more cause for humiliation than 
boasting. It is, indeed, to be fear- 
ed, that some, conscious of their 
weakness here, endeavour thus to 
make a show of strength; thereby to 
deceive, and ward off an assault 
which might prove too effectual.— 
But is it not wonderful, that while 
so many are thus endeavouring te 
extort from others this high praise 
for the highest of virtues, a 
inwardly conscious of so much de- 
ficiency, that they do not consider 
how they have, in every man’s heart, 
a witness against them; that as face 
answereth to face in water, so the 
heart of man to man; and that every 
man will judge his fellow-man by 
himself, saying with David, ‘‘my 
heart showeth me the wickedness of 
the ungodly,” and therefore cannot 
consent to admit the full claim for 
perfect sincerity so boastingly put 
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in by such numbers of the human 
race. It were far better, to seek 
more diligently this grace, as those 
who have not yet attained, but are 
pressing towards it, as the highest 
perfection of piety and goodness. 

But notwithstanding what has 
veen said, as to the great want of 
this virtue among men, it must be 
acknowledged, with pleasure ac- 
knowledged, that some men are, by 
nature, and others by grace and 
education, more frank, honest, and 

uileless than others, and that it is 
impossible not to love, respect, and 
trust them the more. There are those 
of whom, by comparison with others, 
it may be said, their yea is yea, their 
nay is nay;—their love is without dis- 
simulations they speak the truth from 
the heart; they walk honestly as in 
the day. As toall the affairs of this 
life, they are respected and trusted; 
of them, but for the necessity of a 
general law, no oath would be re- 
quired; their word would be suffi- 
cient. In like manner, as to religion, 
there are those, who have that honest 
and good heart, into which, as into a 
good soil, the word of life is sown: 
they are fed upon the sincere milk 
of the word—they are nurtured in 
the simplicity that is in Christ— 
they love the Lord Jesus Christ in 
sincerity—their whole conduct and 
conversation are marked by simplici- 
ty and godly sincerity; and if min- 
isters of Christ, in doctrine they 
show uncorruptness, gravity, sin- 
cerity; so that no man doubts the 
reality of their faith and piety. 

Surely the influence of such cha- 
racters must be great, much greater 
than of others, who, though they 
may be pious, possess not this 
charm, by which to fascinate and win 
our souls to Christ. 

Such, I should judge, my breth- 
yen, to have been the character of 
Nathaniel: and it is time that I 
should say something in relation to 
one, of whom our text so highly 


speaks. 
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In one of the previous verses, we 
are told, that Philip, a new convert 
and follower of Christ, meeting with 
Nathaniel, said unto him, *‘we have 
found him of whom Moses in the 
law and the prophets did write, 
Jesus of Nazareth, the son of Jo- 
seph. Nathaniel said unto him, 
can there any good thing come out 
of Nazareth? Philip me unto him, 
come and see. Jesus saw Nathan- 
iel coming to him, and saith of him, 
behold an Israelite indeed, in whom 
is no guile. Nathaniel saith unto 
him, whence knowest thou me? Je- 
sus answered and said unto him, 
before that Philip called thee, when 
thou wast under the fig-tree, I saw 
thee. Nathaniel answered and saith 
unto him, Rabbi, thou art the Son 
God—thou art the King of Israel.” 
In this Nathaniel, my brethren, -we 
see a plain, sincere, though not un- 
prejudiced man. That he was not 
unprejudiced, is evident, from his 
reply to Philip:—*‘Can there any 
good thing come out of Nazareth ?” 
Nazareth was an obscure unpopular 
places and Nathaniel, who had been 
brought up to entertain exalted 
ideas of the political and military 
character of the Messiah who was 
to come, thought it impossible he 
could spring from so mean a source. 
He was altogether mistaken as to 
the nature of the Messiah’s king- 
dom. Such mistakes and prejudices 
we often find in sincere and honest 

ersonss but then, as in the case of 

athaniel, they readily yield to 
sufficient evidence. Let us see 
what was the evidence in this in- 
stance. I. answer to Nathaniel’s 
objection, that nothing good could 
come out of Nazareth, Philip repli- 
ed to him, *‘*come and see;”’ that is, 
come, examine, and judge for your- 
self, whether he be the Messiah or 
not. Nathaniel, an honest man, in 
search of truth, and open to convic- 
tion, immediately complied with so 
reasonable arequest. So momen- 
fous a subject was worthy of exami- 
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nation. He therefore came towards 
the Saviours and as he drew near, Je- 
sus, who, by his divine power, could 
see into the hearts of men, said, ‘‘be- 
hold an Israelite indeed, in whom 
is no guile.” Nathaniel was con- 
scious indeed, that such was his 
character; but how should this man 
know it? They were unacquainted, 
perhaps had never met before. He 
therefore said to Jesus, how know- 
est thou me? Jesus said unto him, 
before that Philip called thee, when 
thou wast under the fig-tree, I saw 
thee. Immediately conviction seiz- 
ed him, and he exclaimed, Rabbi, 
thou art the Son of God—thou art 
King of Israel. It is evident, from 
the whole narrative, that the fig-tree 
must have been at some distance, 
and out of sight. By his divine 
power alone, could Jesus have seen 
Nathaniel, and known that Philip 
was addressing him; and Nathaniel 
must have been satisfied of this. 

Now, beside the general testimo- 
ny of our Lord, to the sincerity of 
Nathaniei’s character, here is a 
striking instance of the honesty of 
his mind, which, in opposition to all 
the prejudices of his birth and edu- 
cation, made him, without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, receive Jesus 
Christ, just as he was, even a Na- 
zarine, so soon as he gave the pro- 
per proof of his divine mission. In 
the very moment that he told Na- 
thaniel what was in his heart, and 
where he was at a particular time, 
in that moment did Nathaniel ex- 
claim, thou art the Son of God-- 
thou art the King of Israel. 

Having thus ascertained from our 
text and context, the character of 
Nathaniel, it is time that I come to 
the particular eet of this day’s 
discourse, and show wherefore I 


have chosen this passage as a guide 
to it. 

In choosing it, I have often 
thought that 1 was anticipated by 
many of my hearers, who, in their 
own minds, had suggested this as 


the one which the preacher should 
choose. Sure I am, that in their 
conversations one with another, dur- 
ing the life, and since the death of 
our dear friend, they have a thou- 
sand times applied this passage to 
him. To myself, the deceased has 
ever appeared to be one of those 
characters, who possessed, by na- 
ture, as well as grace, an uncom- 
mon share of that simplicity and 
godly sincerity which creates so 
much confidence, and excites so 
much love. 

The most blundering physiogno- 
mist could not fail to perceive in his 
open countenance, the strongest 
lines of sincerity and truth. All 
that he said and did, his whole man- 
ner and deportment confirmed the 
impression made by his honest coun- 
tenance. 

It might be said of him, in rela- 
tion to all his intercourse with men, 
as was once said of an eminent man 
of our Lord, *‘that he carried his 
heart in his hand, and every one 
who met him might look at it.” 

As to his religious character, we 
might say of him, that he was one of 
‘*those honest persons, who have no 
other plot in their religion, than to 
serve God and save their souls.””— 
But, what am I doing? have I come 
here this day to eulogize the dead— 
to place him among the stars, and 
bid you fall down and adore him? 
Have I come here to magnify 
him, as did the heathen orators, 
in their pompous funeral orations, 
the warriors who had waded through 
blood, and the kings who had sub- 
dued the world? And did our de- 
ceased brother, as he was departing, 
appoint me to the duty of this day, 
that I might come here to praise 
him, to call him Nathaniel, and 
enumerate his virtues, and thus la- 
bour to give him a little posthumous 
renown for less than an hour? No, 
my brethren, such a thought is dis- 
honour to the dead. Had he ima- 
gined that such would have been 
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my occupation this day, he would 
have chosen any other rather than 
myself, or begged to be consigned 
to the grave without one word, save 
the solemn services of the church, 
and bid expressive silence speak 
the needful improvement to his peo- 
ple’s hearts. 

No, my friends—I well know his 
intention, and my duty. It is to 
preach to his people, his dear peo- 

le, whom he longed after in the 
Sevele of Jesus Christ—to preach 
to them, as though it were himself 
speaking to them once more, and as 
from the dead entreating them to be 
saved. I know it was for this, he 
bid me come to you this day; and 
I docome to fulfill (Ah, how poorly !) 
his last will and testament. God 
is my witness, and perhaps his spi- 
rit is now hovering around us, that 
such is my reason for choosing this 
text, and for adopting that method 
of discourse, which will mark the 
application which is to follow. I 
dwell upon one distinguishing trait 
in his character, of which you are 
all fully persuaded, that I may 
more effectually enforce upon you 
all his precepts and his whole ex- 
ample. 

Although principles should be 
examined and embraced on their 
own merits, especially those which 
so deeply affect our immortal inter- 
ests, yet the generality of men will 
look rather to those who teach 
them, than to the principles them- 
selves. God has, therefore, or- 
dained that his ministers, both as 
to life and doctrine, should be as 
salt to the earth, and light to the 
world—patterns of good works, ex- 
amples in all things to believers. — 
While the tongue only persuades, 
the life commands—therefore, the 
decree of Heaven is, ‘‘be ye clean 
that bear the vessels of the Lord.” 
The Nazarites of the temple must 
be purer than snow, because of 


the influence of their example.— 
Now I wish to take advantage, and 
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make use of this characteristic of 
man; and beseech my hearers, as 
they loved and esteemed him who 
has been taken from us, that they 
will follow his example, and adopt 
those principles which made him the 
man whom they loved. — 

First, then, let me say that the 
man whom you all loved for his 
ced and respected for his un- 

oubted sincerity in all things, was 
a believer in Jesus Christ, and such 
a believer, that he felt necessity 
laid upon him to preach his Gospel 
to mankind, as the only hope of 
salvation. He was a believer from 
conviction, founded on thorough ex- 
amination. His understanding, 
which you will all acknowledge to 
have been a sound and good one, 
yielded its assent to a revelation 
which came attested by evidences 
which deserved to be admitted in 
the court of reason and of truth.— 
Like Nathaniel, when he perceived 
that miracles, which God alone could 
perform, were the attendant proofs 
of the divinity of the Christian re- 
ligion, how could he resist the con- 
clusion:—this is from above—its 
author is truly the Son of God. As 
Nathaniel became one of the Apos- 
tles, so did our deceased brother 
become one of the great company of 
ve who, in every age, have, 
their lives and deaths, given am- 

e proof of the sincerity of their 

aith. It must be confessed, that 
there have also been those who pro- 
fessed to believe, and who argued 
well in behalf of the faith, and re- 
commended the same eloquently to 
others; but yet has there been some- 
thing in their character and con- 
duct to destroy the weight of their 
Opinion with others. They have 
not seemed readily to believe, and 
heartily to feel what they preached 
to others. Ministerial duty has 
appeared more like a heartless cere- 
mony, than a labour of love. Was 
it thus with the deceased? Is there 
one among you who, even in your 
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hearts, ever harboured such a 
thought of him? Are you not satis- 
fied that he did honestly and con- 
scientiously preach what he care- 
fully studied and firmly believed, 
as a revelation from God to a lost 
race of beings—that he derived his 
chief happiness in life, and his tri- 
umphant hope in death, from this 
same faith; and that he believed 
there was salvation in no other way? 
I am sure youare persuaded of this. 
Then let meask, are there any pre- 
sent among the friends and parish- 
joners of the deceased, who enter- 
tain doubts of the truth of revela- 
tion, or have never so examined it 
as to know whether they believe or 
not? I would ask, if the life and 
death, the living instructions and 
dying entreaties of him who stood 
towards you in the Heaven-ordain- 
ed relation of minister, is not a so- 
lemn call upon you to give this sub- 
ject a full and impartial investiga- 
tion? Should you not, like Nathan- 
iel, (whose character all men must 
admire,) “come and see.” And if, 
on coming, you do find some extra- 
ordinary things attending our holy 
religion, which distinguish it from 
all others that were ever set up 
among men; some proofs which can- 
not be brought to attest any of the 
other forms of religion prevailing 
among men; and certain excellen- 
cies, which place it high above all 
others;—in fine, if it is proved by 
miracles, which none but God could 
perform; and is altogether worthy 
of a divine author, must you not, as 
honest men, acknowledge its: truth. 
All that we ask of unbelievers, is 
candidly to apply to the Christian 
religion those principles and rules 
ef judgment, which the wise and 
sincere have adopted for the dis- 
covery of historic fact, and the de- 
termining of moral excellency: and 
to admit those proofs which have 
been perfectly convincing to the 
minds of a Boyle, a Newton, a 
Locke, and a Bacon, who received 
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nothing into their system, without 
the best of testimonies; but who, 
with thousands like them, embraced 
the whole Christian system, because 
it was supported by the best of 
proofs. God, my friends, has fur- 
nished us with every evidence, that 
can, in reason, be required. In 
Moses and the prophets, if we will 
re examine them well, we shall 
find those proofs; and if they fail to 
convince us, though one rose from 
the dead, we should not believe. 
(To be continued. ) 





From the London Evan. Magazine. 
REFLECTIONS SUITED TO THE 
OPENING YEAR. 

How long have I to live.—Il. Sam. xix. 34. 


How tone nave I To LivE?— 
What a solemn interrogation is this! 
And how impossible is it for an 
created being to answer the inqui- 
ry No man on earth, no roe in 

eaven, can tell how long I have to 
live, or how long you have to live. 
But were I endued with a spirit of 
prophecy, and coutd I tell how lon 
a fellow-mortal has to live, wit 
what unspeakable anxiety would the 
question be proposed by such as are 
now living in a state of perfect indif- 
ference and insensibility. That 
young man who has spent another 
year in the service of Satan, and 
who knows in his own conscience 
that if suddenly called away, he 
must sink to eternal death, with 
what ardent solicitude would he in- 
quire, **How long have I to live??? 
That parent who looks with trem~ 
bling anxiety upon a numerous off- 
spring, and who is endeavouring to 
amass an abundance of earthly trea- 
sure for them in this world, forget- 
ful of the next, with what emotion 
would he propose the same inquiry, 
‘¢How long have I to live??? And 


even the old man, who has nearly 
‘filled his days,’? who is covered 
with grey hairs, and has one foot 
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in the grave—even he, too, though 
he is conscious it cannot be long, 
would come forward with the same 
inquiry, “How long have I to 
live ?’——This is a suitable question 
with which to commence a new pe- 
riod of our mortal existence. It 
affords a suitable subject of medita- 
tion, whenever death enters our 
families, our sanctuaries, or the 
neighbourhood where we reside; and 
it is a subject of universal interest, 
it comes home to every character 
and to every heart. Good old Bar- 
zillai was a very aged man, even 
four score years old, when he ex- 
pressed the sentiment of the text, 
and he seems to have had no other 
desire than to return and die a- 
mongst his friends in his own city, 
and to be buried by the grave of his 
father and his mother. All this, 
some may say, is but natural, very 
natural in a man who had so far ex- 
ceeded the usual boundary of human 
life; but, calculating according to 
his age, we may yet live more than 
half a century in the world. This 
is indeed possible—the man of thir- 
ty may say so; but let it be remem- 
bered, nothing can be more unrea- 
sonable than not to distinguish be- 
tween possibility and probability. — 
Can you, in your own conscience, 
believe this is likely to be the case? 
Let us consult our own observation: 
how seldom are we called to follow 
to the grave, or to inter the mortal 
remains of one who had reached the 
age of three score years and ten.— 
How has it been in the majority of 
cases which have been witnessed 
by us during the past year? Have 
not the ravages of death been more 
numerous and more alarming among 
the young than among those of any 
other class whatever? If, then, the 
youth inquires, ‘*How long have I 
to live?” let him judge impartially ; 
let him think on what he himself 
has witnessed; let him look over the 
graves in our burying places, and 
read the tombstones there; after 
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which, his own conscience may per- 
haps answer the inquiry, so as to 
shake his presumptive confidence. 
In this also, as in other cases, it is 
wise to consult the oracles of eter- 
nal truth. And is there any thing 
in the sacred volume which will en- 
courage us to think that we have 
long to live? No; on the contrary, 
our days are said to ‘*‘be swifter 
than a post, they are passed away 
as the swift ships; as the eagle that 
hasteth to the prey.”? And again, 
what is your life? It is even a va- 
pour, that appeareth for a little 
while, and then vanisheth away.— 
**Yea, all flesh is grass, and all the 
goodliness thereof, is as the flower 
of the field.”? What a striking fi- 
gure is this, to describe the brevity 
of human life! It is compared not 
to the trees of a forest, not_ to the 
sturdy oak, but even the beauty and 
glory of it, to the flower of the field, 
which can endure but afew months, 
and may be destroyed in a few mi- 
nutes. Such are the descriptions 
given us of the mortality of man; 
such the uncertain tenure on which 
we hold every earthly good, and 
such the danger of sinking to end- 
less ruin, to which every impenitent 
sinner is every moment exposed.— 
And yet, within the space of a few 
hours, after hearing such admoni- 
tions as these, enforced as they are 
by the providence and the word of 
God, how commonly do we see men 
living, as if the present life would 
never have an end, or the next 
would never have a beginning. 
Another idea connected with the 
brevity of human life, and suggested 
by this solemn inquiry, is, the wis- 
dom of God in concealing from us 
the time of our death. That there 
is an “appointed time to man upon 
earth,”’ and that the faithful servant 
of our Lord and Redeemer is im- 
mortal, till his work is done, are 
truths which cannot be reasonably 
controverted. But the precise mo- 
ment when we shall pass into the in- 
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visible world, is known only to Him 
who has the keys of death and hell, 
who openeth, and no man shutteth 
—and shutteth, and no man open- 
eth. Some may be ready to say, 
did we but know how long we were 
to live, it would certainly excite in 
us more earnest desires to be pre- 
pared for another world, and would 
doubtless prove a blessing to us.— 
But to this we may reply, nothing 
can be more arrogant and presump- 
tuous, than to oppose our judgment 
to the wisdom of Jehovah, whose un- 
derstanding is infinite. So the rich 
man in hell is described as expres- 
sing the greatest confidence, that if 
one arose from the dead, and went 
to his brethren, they surely would 
repent; but he is answered, ‘If they 
hear not Moses and the Prophets, 
neither will they be persuaded, 
though one rose from the dead.” — 
And were a voice from Heaven to 
sanction these admonitions, by call- 
ing to an impenitent sinner, and 
pronouncing the solemn sentence, 
“this year thou shalt die,” it is 
more than probable, whatever tem- 
porary alarm might be produced, 
the impression would soon be oblit- 
erated from his mind; and without 
renewing and sanctifying grace, we 
are sure there would be no saving 
change. 


This uncertainty as to the time 
of our death, is calculated and in- 
tended also to promote watchful- 
ness. Our Lord himself has made 
this improvement of the same idea, 
as we see in Matt. xxiv. 42.— 
‘‘Watch therefore, for ye know not 
what hour your Lord doth come.” 
Thus we are called to stand pre- 
pared she day, for that which 
may take place on any day. The 
pressing invitations of the gospel 
are enforced too, from the same 
consideration: “Seek ye the Lord, 
while he may be found; call upon 
him while he is near.” **Whatso- 
ever thine hand findeth to do, do it 
with thy might: for there is no 


work, nor device, nor knowledge, 
nor wisdom, in the grave, whither 
thou goest.”” ‘Now is the accepted 
time,. this is the day of salvation; to- 
day, if ye will hear his voice, har- 
den not your hearts.”’ Think, then, 
of what may be, what must be, the 
consequences of a little more pro- 
crastination. 


-“Oh fiy! no tarrying make; death and 


despair 
Hang on your lingering steps whilst you 

delay, 

The Heavens thick blackness gather, and 
the night 

Comes surely on, that never turns to 
day.” 

This solemn subject must be ap- 
plied to different insite of charac- 
ters. Let the old man, whois the 
subject of numerous infirmities, and 
who is bending beneath the weight 
of years, ask himself whether he 
can look upon death, and talk of 
death, with as much composure 
as did good old Barzillai? A good 
hope through grace, an interest 
in the merits of the Redeemer, 
and the earnest of the Spirit in 
the heart—these will enable you al- 
so, to say, ‘‘let me return and die3” 
*‘T would not live always;” ‘for 
me to live is Christ, but to die is 
gain.”? Let the Christian who is 
groaning under persecution, temp- 
tation, or affliction, remember, that 
if the duration of life be short, then 
is the duration of all his trials 
equally short. When he inquires, 
how long have I to live? we reply, 
’tis but a little longer, ‘‘and the 
days of thy mourning shall be end- 
ed.’? - A few more storms, and an 
everlasting calm; a few more con- 
flicts, and then eternal victory.— 
Let the presumptuous sinner recol- 
lect, that if the duration of life be 
short, then are all his hopes and all 
his enjoyments equally short. Does 
he inquire, ‘‘How long have I to 
live?”” we reply, ’tis but a little 
longer; to squander away a few 
more Sabbaths, or to turn a deaf 
ear to a few more gospel sermons, 
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and to fill up the measure of iniqui- 
ty, and then he is gone—forever 
gone, beyond the reach of mercy, 
and beyond the possibility of hope. 
Let us all remember, that the va- 
lue of time is exceedingly enhanced 
by its brevity and uncertainty. 
Are our days but as an handbreadth? 
What manner of persons then ought 
we to be, in all holy conversation 
and godliness? And let all those 
sympathies which are excited by 
the grand principles of Christianity, 
induce us to pray for others, that 
they may know the things which 
make for their peace, before they 
are hidden from their eyes: and for 
ourselves,- so teach us to number 
our days, that we may apply our 
hearts unto wisdom. . B. 


For the Repertory. 
December 25, in the Year of our 
Lord, 1827. 

Blessed Anniversary! Shiloh has 
come! “The promised child is 
born !”? . 

These expressions convey, be- 
sides topics of spiritual joy and 
hope, and glory, ideas of prophecies 
fulfilled, ann chronology establish- 
ed. I design, Messrs. Editors, to 
throw together a few thoughts, and 
state a few interesting facts, upon 
the last of the subjects just mention- 
ed. While the faithful followers of 
the Redeemer, whose advent fur- 
nishes us with the most remarkable 
chronological epoch, have the wit- 
ness in themselves, that the Word 
of God is the truth, and the power of 

od unto salvation; it is a pleasant 
thing, now and then, to contemplate 
the various testimony which ‘‘na- 
ture, through all her works,” gives 
to the divine origin and authentici- 
ty of the Sacred Scriptures. A- 
mongst other sources of evidence 
of this kind, which science has dis- 
covered, in the depths of the earth 
and on its surface, astronomy hath 
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thrown an irresistible and imperish- 
able confirmation on the truth of 
sacred chronology, as it is deduced 
from the books of Moses. We now 
know the era of the creation, and 
hence, we can demonstrate the era 
of the advent. Thus we are more 
and more surely established in the 


grounds of our faith, so far as they 


are found externally, extrinsically 
from its internal evidence. Thus 
we say, that the truth of science and 
the deductions of reason coincide 
with the truths of revelation. 
There is, as it is well known, @ 
great discrepancy in the chronolo- 
of the three most remarkable 
texts of the Hebrew Scriptures, or 


books of Moses. These three are . 


the Samaritan, the Septuagint and 
the Masoretic Hebrew. The dis- 
crepitancy is sufficiently accounted 
for, by the fact, that they are co- 
pies from the ancient and genuine 
text of the Pentateuch. 

The European chronologists gene- 
rally derived their dates from the 
Hebrew copy. Jerome, in prepar- 
ing the Vulgate translation, is said 
to have followed it. The celebrat- 
ed Archbishop Usher, from a com- 

arison of all the texts, agrees with 
erome, and places the creation of 
the world, 4000 years before the 
birth of our Saviour, or 4004 years 


before our vulgar era. 4 most ex- . 


act coincidence happens between this 
epoch of the creation and the birth 
of our Saviour, and a most remark- 
able astronomical epoch, as fixed and 
demonstrated by the great Laplace. 

Astronomers had long sought to 
fix this epoch, which was the time 
when the greater axis of the earth’s 
orbit coincided with the line of the 
equinoxes, at which time the frue 
and mean equinox was the same.— 
This happened, as Laplace has de- 
monstrated, in the year 4004 before 
the Christian era, as it is deduced 
by chronologists from the Hebrew 
Seriptaree This coincidence of 
the greater axis of the earth’s orbit 
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with the line of the equinoxes, could 
happen only at the moment, when 
our planetary system first went in- 
to operation;. for the moment the 
laws which govern it, began to ope- 
rate, the precession of the equinoxes 
tablish the antiquity of the dates of 
the Hindoo astronomy, as they are 
contained in their sacred book, the 
Surga Sedahanta. They contended 
that the tables contained internal 
evidence that they were constructed 
upwards of 3000 years before the 
Christian era. But Laplace has 
shown, from the evidence which he 
drew from the tables themselves, 
that they must have been construct- 
ed in the age of Ptolemy, who lived 
in the 2d century, A. D. 161. 

The miserable effort of Brydone, 
to falsify the sacred chronology, 
made from the situation and state of 
volcanic lava, ina well near Etna, 
was the next. He received the ac- 
count of this lava from the Baron 
Recupero, an Italian philosopher. 
Recupero, in a public paper, denied 
the statement on the subject, made 
by Brydone, and that he had drawn 
any inferences from it, unfavour- 
able to the Scripture. Besides 
this refutation, Brydone’s book it- 
self recorded a fact, which proved, 
that every appearance exhibited by 
the lava of the well, might be pro- 
duced in half an hour, by a volcanic 
eruption. 

The next effort was, the dates 
commenced. It is, therefore, de- 
monstrable, that the sacred chro- 
nology, which dates the creation at 
the time when this astronomical 
era took place, must be true. Infi- 
delity has often attacked the sacred 
history, and the faith it teaches, by 
endeavours to falsify its chronology. 
The striking fact just mentioned, 
has silenced its cavils forever. But 
as there may be some, who have 
been disturbed by their efforts, and 
may not see the force of this gene- 
ral, though grand refutation of their 
theories, let a brief view of their 
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several efforts suffice to show, that 
a complete failure has attended 
them all 

The first effort, and that most 
relied on, made by the learned infi- 
dels of the present age, was, to es- 
they attempted to establish, by the 
discovery made during the invasion 
of Egypt by the French, of the zo- 
diacs of the temples of Denderah 
and Esneh. In the temple of Den- 
derah, were discovered two zodi- 
acs, one in the portico of the tem- 
ple, and the other on the ceiling 
within it. As the sign of the lion 
(Leo) stood at the head of one of the 
ranks of the signs, in the zodiac of 
the portico; and as the same sign 
was found at the head of the spiral 
line, formed by the twelve signs of 
the circular zodiac, in the interior 
of the temple, it was assumed, that 
the zodiacs must have been formed 
at a time when the sun entered the 
sign of Leo, at the solstice. By 
calculations drawn from this as- 
sumption, the creation of the world 
was carried back 13,000 years.— 
Monsieur Biot, a learned philoso- 
pher and astronomer, did much to 
refute these calculations, by stating 
this objection; that as the zodiacs 
did not show at what degree and mi- 
nute of the sign of Leo, the sun ar- 
rived at the solstice, no astronomi- 
cal use could be made of them. 

It is known, that Mr. Young 
of England, and Champollion Le 
Jeune of France, have discovered 
the true nature of the Egyptian 
hieroglyphic writing. It is alpha, 
betic. By this singular and curious 
discovery, they can now read any 
hieroglyphic inscription. Mr. Biot 
considered the zodiacs of Denderah 
and Esneh as planispheres, and on 
astonomical principles, (if they were 
intended as planispheres,) has fix- 
ed their construction at 716 years 
before the advent. But the later 
discoveries of Champollion, made 
by reading the hieroglyphics, ren- 


der it almost certain, that they 
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were made since the Christian era, 
inasmuch as he has found the 
names of Roman Emperors inscrib- 
ed on the buildings containing the 
zodiacs. Upon the zodiac of Den- 
derah, he has decyphered the name 
of a Roman Emperor, and on the 
building of which it is a part, the 
names of others, of Tiberius, Clau- 
dius, Nero, and Domitian. On the 
portico of Esnéh, to whose zodiac, 
a more remote date has been assign- 
ed, he has found the names of Clau- 
dius and Antoninus Pius. Hence, 
Letronne, another learned French 
writer, considers them as mere ho- 
roscopes, to which no specific date 
can be given. On no hypothesis at 
all probable, therefore, can their 
remote origin be maintained. Thus 
the last effort of infidelity, to im- 
pugn the truth and consistency of 
the Sacred Scriptures, has met 
with the same end, to which all the 
preceding efforts came—confutation 
and failure.—Thus it will ever be! 

The discoveries of Champollion 
and Belzoni have led to other curi- 
ous corroborations of Scripture his- 
tory, of which I may, at another 
time, give you a sketch. 

L. 





For the Repertory. 
My Son, give me thine heart.—Prov. 
xxiii. 26, 

Tue religion of the Bible is em- 
hatically the religion of the heart. 
he complete dud constant devo- 

tion of its affections, it claims as 
exclusively its own. In these, it 
sclhibeidlacs no superior, it recog- 
nizes no rival. hen religion, 
therefore, enters the heart, it enters 
it triumphantly; erects there its 
standard, establishes its dominion, 
sways the sceptre of universal 
domination, and reigns with un- 
divided and uncontroled authori- 
ty. 
TThe propriety and justness of 
these observations must be obvious 
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to the most superficial reader of the 
sacred volume. Its commands are, 
‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, &c.” ‘*Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God, and 
him only shalt thou serve;” ‘“‘M 
Son, give me thine heart.”” The 
prevailing feelings and dispositions 
of those who have imbibed its spirit, 
perfectly harmonize with these com- 
prehensive and unqualified requisi- 
tions. ‘I will praise thee, O God,” 
says the Psalmist, “with my whole — 
heart.” “Give me understanding, 
and [ shall know thy law; yea, I 
shall keep it with my whole heart.” 
The primitive Christians are des- 
cribed by St. Paul, in his 2d Epis. 
Cor. as *‘giving themselves unto 
the Lord;” and in all his epistles, 
as ‘‘not living unto themselves, but 
unto him who hath loved them, and 
given himself for them.” 

I simply propose to unfold, in a 
variety of particulars, the nature of 
the demand embodied in the words 
at the head of this essay; and point 
out and urge upon my readers its 
justice, and the advantages that will 
flow from a cordial compliance with 
it. 

And, in the first place, to give 
our hearts unto God, implies, that 
we trust in God as an all-sufficient 
Saviour. 

In the religion of a fallen being, 
salvation from impending evil, and 
restoration to the divine image and 
favour, will, we might very naturally 
anticipate, occupy very prominent 
ground. Now we, as the word of 
God, observation and experience 
plain! y and loudly declare, have lost 
our original righteousness, and have 
fallen from our primeval eminence 
of moral glory. Our present state is 
one of sin and condemnation. Now 
the gospel, which professes to be 
perfectly adapted to our situation, 
requires of us, as our first and para- 
mount duty, faith or trust in God, 
as an all-sufficient Saviour. Its 
language is, ‘*Trust in the Lord 
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forever; for in the Lord Jehovah is 
everlasting strength.” ‘Believe in 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou 
shalt be saved. ”? 

To give our hearts then unto 
God; in other words, to be reli- 
gious, we must receive Christ, 
who is God as well as man, as an 
all-sufficient Saviour. We must 
perceive, that by nature there is 
no health in us, that in the strong 
figurative language of holy writ, 
¢+from the sole of our foot even un- 
to the crown of our head, there is 
no soundness in us, but wounds and 
bruises and putrifying sores.”” We 
must realize that our every thought 
and frelings and action, when com- 
pared with the high and unerring 
standard of God’s word, are low 
and defective; that other gods 
have reigned over us, than the 
Lord God Almighty; that we have 
bowed the knee, if not to stocks 
and stones, to ambition, to mam- 
mon, to unholy pleasure, or to a 
vain and sinful world. In short, 
we must feel ourselves to he fallen, 
helpless, and perishing sinners; in 
the agony of despair, we must cry, 
‘¢what shall we do to be saved?”? 

When these are our feelings, and 
this our state of mind, then, and let 
us be assured not till then, shall 
we be prepared cordially to accept 
Christ as a complete Saviour. Pre- 
vious to being brought to this point, 
we shall perceive little or no wis- 
dom in the plan of salvation, no 
beams of divine glory playing round 
the cross of Christ on Calvary, If 
not altogether thoughtless concern- 
ing the awful destiny of the soul 
hereafter, we shall be anticipating 
an entrance to be abundantly ad- 
ministered unto us into the ever- 
lasting kingdom of our God and 
Father, by our own works; or where 
we think these fail, by superadding 
the merits of Christ; and thus, in- 
stead of clothing ourselves in the 
seamless robe of the Sawviour’s sal- 
vation, we sha]l throw around our- 
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selves the polluted and tattered 
garments of our own righteousness. 

Faith in the Saviour, implies, 
however, something more than the 
qualities which I have just enu- 
merated. We must not only feel 
that we are lost sinners, and stand 
in need of a Saviour; but, in addi- 
tion to these, we must place our 
sole reliance for acceptance with 
God, upon that atonement which 
Jesus Christ has made by the sacri- 
fice of himself unto death upon the 
cross. All expectations, all desires 
of salvation, except through this 
great highway, which God has 
thrown open for the redeemed to 
return to Mount Zion with songs 
and everlasting joys upon their 
heads, must be given up forever.— 
Our language must be, ‘Lord Je- 
sus, I cling to thy cross as my only 
hope: in its all-prevailing merits 
alone do I glory; in its superabound- 
ing riches alone do | triumph. 

n the second place, to give our 
hearts unto God implies, that we 
obey God as an all-perfect moral 
governor. 

‘This is the love of God,” says 
St. John, ‘*that we keep his com- 
mandments.”  ‘*Faith without 
works is dead,” says St. James, 
‘sbeing alone.” It is not enough, 
therefore, that we embrace Christ 
as a Saviour from that eternal pun- 
ishment to which, as violators 
of the divine law, we are exposed. 
He must be our Saviour from the 
pollution, power, and dominion of 
sin. He must be made unto us 
sanctification, as well as righteous- 
ness and redemption. A spirit of 
universal and holy obedience must 
be infused into our naturally dis- 
obedient and rebellious minds. It 
is an error pregnant with the most 
alarming consequences, and sub- 
versive in fact, of the very design 
of Christianity, that if we possess 
faith, it is immaterial what our lives 
are. The grand object which the 
system of religion which Jesus 
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taught and established, is to make 
us ‘‘a faithful people zealous of 
good works.” It expressly requires 
of us to deny all Seoneliionn and 


‘worldly lusts, and to live soberly, 


righteously, and godly, in this pre- 
sent world. Its proper and direct 
tendency is, where no barrier is 
erected to stop the tide of its influ- 
ence, to change our characters, cre- 
ate us anew in Christ Jesus, unto 
good works, which God has before 
ordained, that we should walk in 
them. 

To give our hearts, then, unto 
God, is to render an universal obe- 
dience to his commands. We shall 
not, therefore, discharge those du- 
ties only, which may be congenial 
to our peculiar dispositions and 
temperament, and neglect those 
which may be unpalatable, and re- 
quire the exercise of a wakeful and 
vigorous self-denial. As commands 
emanating from the same all-perfect 
moral governor, all will be viewed 
as equally authoritative, equally 
binding, equally deserving of our 
serious and conscientious regards. 
Our habitual employment will be to 
walk in all the commandments and 
ordinances of God, as blameless as 
our utmost exertions in dependence 
on divine aid and strength, can 
possibly effect. In fine, it will be 
eur ‘*meat and drink, to do the 
will of God.” 

To give our hearts unto God im- 
plies, in the third place, that we 
esteem him as our chief good, and 
rejoice in him as our supreme hap- 
piness, 

The Divine Being is possessed of 
every excellence and perfection, 
and is consequently the greatest 
possible good. Every heart which 
is endued with a correct moral 
taste, will find its chief delights in 
contemplating the beauties of his 
glorious character, All objects 
will be loved only on account of 
their resemblance to this pattern of 
perfection. 
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Now we are naturally prone to 
drink at the scanty and turbid 
streams of this sinful world’s plea- 
sures, and not at the pure, exhaust- 
less, and eternal fountain of com- 
fort and joy. 

When, therefore, we give our 
hearts unto God, we shall cease 
seeking for happiness in the short- 
lived scenes of this delusive world. 
Our chief source of happiness will 
be communion with God. Our 
purest pleasure will be derived from 

requent prayer and praise. We 
shall delight to meditate upon the 
divine character, government, and 
glory; to read the accounts of the 
riches of divine love and grace, as 
displayed in the experience of God’s 
faithful and devoted children, and 
to let loose our imaginations on the 
glories of the invisible and heavenly 
world. With the Psalmist, we 
shall exclaim, ‘‘whom have I in 
Heaven but thee, and there is none 
on earth I desire in comparison 
with thee.” ‘*The Lord is the 
strength of my heart and my por- 
tion forever.” 

To give our hearts unto God, 
implies, in fine, that we renounce 
every pursuit, however innocent in 
itself, and agreeable to the natural 
feelings of our heart, incompatible 
with a supreme regard for the glory 
of God; that we cultivate an abhor- 
rence of every appearance injurious 
or dincreditable to the religion of 
Jesus, whatever may be the remarks 
of a gay, fashionable, and ungodly 
world; and that we relinquish, 
without regret, every pleasure, the 
tendency of which is to grieve the 
Holy Spirit, and interrupt our filial 
and constant communion with our 
God and Saviour. 

From the representation which I 
have now been giving, of the nature 
of the demand contained in the 
words of Solomon, we perceive 
that it comprises the whole of reli- 
gion; and may, with propriety, be 
considered as the gum of christiani- 
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ty, an epitome of the doctrines and 
practice of the Bible. 

Would that my readers would 
realise that the language of Wisdom 
is addressed to them. Would that 
they would conceive that the Al- 
mighty is speaking to them, and 
calling upon them in the person of 
Wisdom, ‘*My Son, give me thine 
heart.”” Who of you now will turn 
a deaf ear to the voice of his en- 
treaty, and the accents of his love? 
Who will refuse to render him the 
devotion, to make him the surrender 
he demands? For let us reflect on- 
ly for a moment who the Being is 
that is addressing us, and the rela- 
tions which we sustain towards 
him. It is our Creator, Preserver, 
Benefactor, and Redeemer, who is 

utting in this claim upon us. By 
all the ties by which one being can 
be bound unto another, are we 
bound to give our hearts unto God. 
He has a Just right to our services, 
for we are his property. He has 
an undoubted chaitm upon our devo- 
tion, for we are the creatures of his 
constant care, and the recipients of 
his ceaseless bounty. He has a le- 
gal title to our hearts, for he has 
redeemed us from the jaws of de- 
struction, and opened to us the gates 
of a glorious immortality. If the 
artificer has any title to the work- 
manship of his hands—if the hus- 
bandman has any right tp the pro- 
duce of his fields—if the havent has 
any claim upon the affection of his 
offspring, then under what strong, 
indissoluble, and sacred bonds are 
we to give ourselves unto God. And 
how unreasonable, how unnatural, 
how odious in the sight of Heaven 
is the conduct of too many of us, 
so thoughtless of our obligations to 
our Maker, so ardent in our attach- 
ments to the things of this world, and 
the pleasures of sin! How righteous 
too will be that vengeance, which 
will ere long burst on the guilty 
heads of those who continue to live 
without Ged in the world, silence 


the voice of conscience, and turn a 
deaf ear to the merciful invitations 
of the Gospel, calling them no 
longer to live unto themselves, but 
to devote themselves to that divine 
Saviour, who hath loved them and 


given himself for them. 


Nor is it, as many suppose, a se- 
vere and cruel surrender that is re- 
quired of us. Innumerable, on the 
contrary, are the benefits which will 
result from a complete and unre- 
served dedication of ourselves to 
the divine service and glory. **God- 
liness,”? says an Apostle, ‘*is profit- 
able unto all things, having the 
promise of the life that now is, and 
of that which is to come;” while a ho- 
ly prophet declares, ‘‘there is no 
peace, saith my God, to the wick- 
ed.” The ways of wisdom alone 
are ways of pleasantness, and all 
her paths are peace. There is no 
true, solid, permanent happiness, 
but that which is derived from the 
possession, exercise, and enjoyment 
of religion. The gay, the thought- 
less, the worldly, are not happy.— 
There is a void, which their cease- 
less round of pleasure never fills. — 
Hours there are, and these by no 
means few, when they feel; and if 
they are honest, they must acknow- 
ledge the truth of this assertion. And 
let but the sun of their prosperity 
go down, let their sky be overcast 
with the dark clouds of adversity, 
let them be led in the Providence of 
God down into the valley of afflic- 
tion and sorrow, let them be placed 
on a bed of sickness and of death, 
let their souls be standing on the. 
verge of the grave, and on the 
threshold of eternity, and what pen- 
cil can paint, what language can 
describe, the distress, the agony, 
which seize their minds. 

How different the picture, how 
widely contrasted the situation of 
him whose heart, under similar cir- 
cumstances, is stayed upon God, 
and by a cordial and cheerful sur- 
render of himself to his Maker and 
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Redeemer, has taken him as his all 
in all for time and eternity. He, 
by the grace of God shed abroad in 
his soul, his heavenly Father, 


b 
Almighty Friend and eternal por- 
tion, is happy in whatever situation 
he is placed, whether it be in pros- 


erity or adversity, in sickness or 
Peal , in life or death; for he has 
the blessed assurance of him who is 
veracity itself, that no manner of 
thing that is good will God withhold 
from them that walk uprightly; and 
‘that all things work together for 
good to them who love God, who 
are the called according to his pur- 

ose.” 

This life, however, is but a very 
small part of our existence. Be- 
yond the prents there is another and 
an eternal world. Now we all ac- 
knowledge, that it is religion alone, 
that will prepare us for happiness 
in that unchanging scene. From 
such a concession, I would derive 
an argument to prove the wisdom 
of surrendering ourselves to God. — 
I put on the one side time, and on 
the other eternity; I put on the one 
side the happiness of a few moments 
or days, or at most of years, and on 
the other side, the happiness that 
knows of no diminution or end.— 
Which is it the part of wisdom, 
which is it for our interest to choose? 
There cannot be a moment’s hesi- 
tation. Every heart is irresistibly 
prompted to reply and exclaim, 
Eternity and its happiness. 

I am now prepared to advance 
a step further, and to contend that 
even if piety were attended in this 
life, with nothing but what is pain- 
ful and terrible, it would be our 
duty and highest interest to follow 
it; since it could not be neglected 
without infinite hazard, yea, loss to 
our souls. But how much more is 
the argument strengthened—how 
overwhelming does the considera- 
tion become, when God has been 
pleased to make the way to Heaven, 
the path of true happiness on earth; 
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when he has united our present 
with our future interests, and in- 
vited us by hopes and pleasures, as 
well as revealed to us the severest 
threatenings; unutterable, intermi- 
nable woes in case of our disobedi- 
ence. 

O let us be assured then, that we 
shall lose nothing really valuable, 
by becoming religious; that we shall 
be compelled to resign nothing 
worth retaining, by giving up our- 
selves to be the faithful aan devoted 
servants of God and Christ. Let 
us all, therefore, of every age, and 
character, and condition in life. no 
longer be enemies to our best inter- 
est and our highest honour; hence- 
forth, let us answer the noble de- 
sign for which we were called into 
existence; let us rise to a level 
with the dignity of our natures, and 
the grandeur of our destiny, as ra- 
tional and immortal beings; in de- 

endence of divine grace to aid us, 
et us resolve that we will this day 
give our hearts to God forever. 
G. 


DEATH-BED SCENE. 

A respectable family within the 
circle of our acquaintance, occupied 
that middle rank in life which con- 
duces most to happiness and to vir- 
tue. It consisted of aged parents, 
and several sons, all of whom were 
believers in areligion which is eve- 
ry where spoken against. More- 
over, there was another of them in 
the bloom of life, who was the pride 
of them all, and the delight of them 
all; and was the only one to whom 
they could apply the endearing title 
of daughter or of sister. They of- 
ten wished that she too might be the 
possessor of that modification of 
every thing in religion which an in- 
fidel world hates, but which lays 
the foundation of Christian hope.— 
Notwithstanding, they all lived to- 
gether in bonds of filial and paren- 
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tal affection; and none of them, it 
was admitted, was more amiable 
than herself, or more faithful than 
herself, in the discharge of every 
social and moral duty. Surely one 
would have said, could nature frame 
a soul for heaven, she had done it 
in this rare instance, in the lavish- 
ment of all her graces to adorn a 
heart and construct a mind which 
rendered the possessor of them the 
object of love and esteem among all 
her acquaintances. But dire dis- 
ease, that pestilential monster which 
stalks the earth shrouded in dark- 
ness at noon-day, visited the cheer- 
ful mansions of their abode, and 
seized upon the unsuspecting fair 
one, and announced the approaching 
of a deadly malady. And there 
was one of them whom, more em- 
phatically than all the rest, she 
styled ly r brother; in whom she had 
more confidence than in them all, 
because his counsels had never fail- 
ed or disappointed her, and because 
he was in possession of that art, of 
the resources of which she was then 
in need, and because he blused not 
to acknowledge in turn a filial at- 
tachment to her who had, from her 
childhood, been the peculiar object 
of his care. And the disease gather- 
ed and strengthened, and got the 
ascendency over her, and bid defi- 
ance to all medical aid, and chilled 
the hopes, and roused the fears, of 
a desponding mother and of anxious 
brethren; and it whispered forth its 
gloomy forebodings around the 
neighbourhood. And the faithful 
brother sat by her day after day, 
and night after night, and adminis- 
tered to her necessities, and watch- 
ed the movements of the disease, 
and interpreted to the wishful fami- 
ly gathered around the bed-side, its 
every favourable and unfavourable 
symptom, by the cheering hope 
which occasionally brightened upon 
his countenance, and the despond- 
ing tear which occasionally stole 
#own his cheeks. And night spread 
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her dark mantle over the earth, but 
to summon the cheerless household 
wearied out with anxiety and with 
care, to an unwelcome couch; and 
the morning sun returned to invite 
no more the smiling family around 
tbe cheering board, but to call from 
sleepless hours of despending gloom, 
bereaved parents and grieving breth- 
ren, to drop a silent tear over the 
hapless victim of disease, and t6 
witness the paleness and the ghast- 
liness of death, stealing upon the 
cheek of her, the object of their af- 
fections, who once bloomed in the 
vigour and the sprightliness of 
youth; and the mist and the dim- 
ness which death brings, overcloud- 
ing those eyes which once shown 
with lustre and sparkled with life, 
and on which they had delighted to 
gaze. And tell us of the pain and 
the grief of a brother on whose 
faithfulness and skill she had confi- 
dently relied, when forced to deliv- 
er the unwelcome message, that na- 
ture and all nature’s resources must 
fail, and constrained to discharge 
the last office of affection and of 
duty, to instruct her of the deadlier 
malady of her heart, and to point 
her to the only physician who could 
heal it. And tell us of the pangs 
of a mother’s aching heart, to wit- 
ness the object of her tenderness 
hurried to the grave without hope, 
and hear her pleading for one year, 
one day, or one hour, to prepare for 
a better futurity. And tell us of 
the consternation of the now con- 
scious fair one, when, notwithstand- 
ing her goodness and her loveliness, 
the secrets of a heart yet opposed 
to the law of that Judge before 
whom she was about to be arraign- 
ed, were laid open before her, and 
the gathering tempest of a lowering 
futurity hung over her, and the im- 
pending storm swiftly threatened 
destruction; and all together filled 
her soul with horror and with wild 
despair. And tell us, tell us, if 
you see nothing wanted here but 
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the resources of nature’s religion. 
Tell us if you see nothing here of 
the emptiness of natural virtue.— 
Tell us if you see here no evidence 
of human depravity. Tell us if you 
see wanting here no other hope 
than the hope which is built upon 
man’s righteousness. But tell us, 
O! tell us, of the joy and triumph 
when, thus struggling and _ thus 
pleading for life, the Son of righte- 
ousness rose with healing in his 
wings, and the rays of baveatiy 
light dispelled the gloom, and the 
nae of the Gospel burst the veil 
rom a brighter and a better world; 
and she shouted redeeming grace, 
and rejoiced in the God of her sal- 
vation, and gloried in that faith 
which embraces Christ as the ob- 
ject of it, and rested from her la- 
bours in hope, and trusted that one 
and another of them should be com- 
ing after her.—{£clectic Recorder. 


eater wae 
——— 


To the Editors of the Repertory. 

I wrote the subjoined appeal in 
behalf of the Missionary Society, 
for the purpose of sending a copy of 
it to every female professor of reli- 
gion in my little parish. I shall 
still prosecute that object. In the 
mean time, I take the liberty of 
sending you a copy for publication 
in the Repertory, if you should 
think it calculated for usefulness in 
so extended a circulation as _ will 
thus be given it. The cause of 
missions fies very near my heart, 
and if I have judged rightly, our 
church has much to answer for her 
neglect of her solemn obligations 
to support it. All other denomi- 
nations in this country have gone 
before us in this matter. It behooves 
us to wipe away the stain which is 
attaching itself to us for our neg- 
lect of it—to imitate more closely, 
our brethren of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society in England—to 
**come up to the help of the Lord 
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against the mighty;”—such may 
be done by little unobtrusive efforts. 
Of this character, is the effort which 
I am making. May God prosper 
it—and may he give all his minis- 
ters, in this and in all other church- 
es, the disposition to do their Mittle— 
for thus in the end, we shall be 
found to have accomplished much. 
Yours, sincerely, 
BRAINERD. 


To the Female Members of the Episcopal 
Church in . 

Sisters 1v Curist—A feeling 
conviction of the nearness of my re- 
lation to you, and a sense of in- - 
creased responsibility—resulting, L 
trust, from a fuller Sicuvers of the 
solemn consequences of that rela- 
tion—have alone induced me thus 
to deliver to you the message which 
conscience says it is my duty to de- 
liver. If I am to calculate upon 
assistance from any human source, 
in the scrupulous discharge of the 
important trust which has been 





~ committed to me, as the shepherd 





of souls in , to you alone, 
do I feel myself at liberty to turn, 
The multitudes amongst whom, in 
my general intercourse with the 
world, I am called to mingle—and 
those too, upon whom I am most 
entirely dependant for the counte- 
nance my office requires, I find 
totally uninterested in the great 
cause which I trust and believe lies 
nearest the affections of my heart-— 
To them, therefore, I cannot even 
presume upon an appeal. In rela- 
tion to you, however, I ought, and 
sincerely think I do, entertain dif- 
ferent sentiments; and towards you, 
in consequence, feel myself author- 
ized to pursue a different course-— 
If Il am right, my motives, I know, 
will be duly appreciated by you; if 
I am wrong, you will judge me 
leniently, and kindly overlook my 
errors. 

Sisters—You have professed your- 
selves to be the followers of Christ. 
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You have realised, as a necessary 
consequence, if your course has 
been marked with any portion of 
faithfulness in His service with 
whom you have connected your- 
selves, that you were no longer 
your own,—and have prayed for 
that spirit which was in Christ, and 
which you have long since been con- 
vinced was the only sure character- 
istic of the Christian; but are you 
certain that this spirit—pure and 
ardent, benevolent, compassionate 
and kind—has ever been attained? 
‘shall not judge you. Conscience 
requires me for the present, simply 
to offer you a test of your sincerity; 
which being done, I shall leave you, 
in the secret presence of your God, 
fo examine and to judge yourselves. 

In your private intercourse with 
the Scriptures, you have offen, no 
doubt, cursorily read the 10th chap- 
ter of the Epistle to the Romaus— 
but have you ever maturely delibe- 
rated upon the full import of the 
passage included between the 12th 
and 17th verses? It may be that in 
this instance you have been more 
faithful to yourselves than J have. 
Still I would urge you, for your 
own sakes, before proceeding far- 
ther, to give it another, most atten- 
tive perusal. 

In what an awful situation does 
it leave this miserable world !—and 
how peremptorily does it urge upon 
us our duty as believers in Jesus 
Christ! There is no evasion—these 
are the words of eternal truth: if 
we deny them, even in the slightest 
degree, we deny the foundation of 
our hopes:—if we admit them, (and 
they must be admitted, there is no 
alternative,) Oh, what is the duty 
which they impose upon ws! 

‘*God is rich in mercy,” the A- 
postle tells us in the 12th verse, 
‘sunto all that call upon him,”— 
‘cand whosoever,”’ he says in the 
13th verse, ‘‘shall call upon the 
name of the Lord, shall be saved.” 
But what does he argue from this, 


in the verses which follow? He ar- 
gues, Sisters, (and it should make 
us tremble at our lukewarmness 
when we think of it) that because 
salvation is dependant upon faith 
in the name of Jesus Christ alone, 
that therefore (in view of the aw- 
ful condition of an unenlightened 
world) it is the bounden, imperious 
duty of Christians—such of them, 
at least, as have learnt the value of 
their own blessed privileges—to de- 
vote all they have to the sending of 
the Gospel, with its other rich, 
inestimable means of regenerating 
grace, to those who have them not. 
**How shall they cal/ on him,” he 
says, ‘‘in whom they have not be- 
lieved?—-and how shall they believe 
in him of whom they have not heard? 
and how shall they hear without 
a preacher?——and how shall they 
preach, except they be sent?”” Can 
we mistake the meaning?——~And, if 
not, is it even so much as possible 
for us to mistake the path of duty ? 
We are deeply answerable, (I say 
it as your Pastor, and after much 
deliberation,) we are deeply an- 
swerable for the blood of the souls 
of the heathen. ‘This is no new 
conclusion of mine. You have but 
to look around you—you need but 
for one short moment to cast your 
eyes away from this insulated por- 
tion of your Master’s vineyard, and 
you shall see the Christian world 
arousing itself from the sleep of 
ages, and preparing itself, as a 
strong man, to wage the long neg- 
lected battles of the Lord. The 
spirit of benevolence is stirring it- 
self. The Saviour of sinners is 
walking in the midst of his candle- 
sticks--and his churches are be- 
coming awakened to a sense of the 
duty which he has imposed upon 
them. Angels are already rejoicing 
in the glorious results. Amongst 
the islands of the Pacific, and in 
the fulfilment of prophecy, they 
have seen ‘‘nations converted in a 
day.”? The poor, benighted Bra- 
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min of India, they have beheld 
kneeling at the foot of the cross—- 
the despised and long persecuted 
African, they have found elevated 
to a standing amongst the sons of 
God—-the wild, untutored savage 
has been presented before them, 
softened by the force of truth—the 
self-devoted Hindoo widow, they 
have often seen delivered from the 
destroying influence of an accur- 
sed creed; and her helpless orphan, 
snatched from untimely death, have 
they often found her nearest com- 
fort in this ‘‘vale of tears.”? These 
are scenes over which every day’s 
intelligence from Zion’s most faith- 
ful watchmen, informs us, the pure 
spirits of those who are stationed 
around the throne of God are con- 
tinually called to rejoice. They 
are the glorious effects resulting 
from that countenance which Jeho- 
vah gives even to the feeblest efforts 
of those who trust in him. We 
might add to the encouragement 
they bring us a thousand-fold——but 
what need we more? Could we but 
for one short hour take you with us 
to view the joys and sorrows of the 
distant Missionary, as amongst the 
snows of Greenland, or beneath an 
Indian sun, he devotes and sacrifi- 
ces all for the cause of Christ— 
could we for once but show you the 
little company of souls that through 
his labours have been redeemed 
from eternal death, as they are re- 
ceiving the bread of salvation from 
his hands, all the while blessing him 
for the life he gives them, and you 
for the means which enabled him to 
make the sacrifice; methinks you 
would then feel something as he 
feels—yea, and would account it 
your joy to be permitted to devote 
even a portion of your substance to 
so holy a cause. 

The souls of men are things not 
to be trifled with: their blood will 
weigh heavy upon us (if we are not 
faithful) in the day of judgment.— 
Think then, Oh! think of what you 
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maydo. Your means, I know, are 
limited; and the result of your ef- 
forts, I am sure you think will be 
very small. But let not this deter 
you from the trial. One soul will 
reward you abundantly for a life of 
unremitted exertion. But you may 
be the instruments of salvation to 
more than one. Small as our num- 
ber is, a few years of faithful effort 
will give us the means of sending 
and of supporting in distant India, 
for ages to come a Missionary of the 
Redeemer’s Cross. A thousand 
souls may we thus add to the great 
Mediator’s crown. By the annual 
contribution of only $50, we have 
been told it shall be our privilege to 
adopt and educate, and name a hea- 
then youth, who may himself become 
a preacher of the gospel, and thus 
be the instrument of enlightening a 
thousand others. And through all 
time the influence of your little ef- 
fort may thus accumulate and in- 
crease, until like a mighty flood it 
shall sweep away all opposition, and 
the great, day of your Redeemer’s 
triumph be ushered in to your own 
rejoicing, and to the praise and glo- 
ry of your ascended God forever. 
Who amongst you then will not do 
her utmost to aid in the advance-: 
ment of so great a cause? The ex- 
ample of the Christian world, is 
stimulating us to action. The pe- 
rishing souls of 600,000,000 of our 
fellow creatures are urging us for- 
ward. The blood-bought salvation 
of Jesus is invoking us to duty; and 
the awful reflection, that the souls 
of the heathen will rise up in the day 
of judgment to condemn us, if we 
neglect it, is commanding our every 
effort. Who among you will resist 
the injunction? If we do not some- 
thing, the deep, damning charge of 
ingratitude will be ours. Christ it 
will be said, has sacrificed his life 
for us; and yet we are unwilling to 
make any, even the least sacrifice 
for him. Remember his words, 
which he said—‘*He that doeth it’ 
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unto one of the least of these, doeth 
it unto me.”? Who can reflect up- 
on this without trembling? Who 
can think of it, without consecrat- 
ing at least a little to so holy a ser- 
vice? ‘It is accepted (says the A- 

ostle,) according to that a man 
Vath and not according to that he 
hath not”—and the two mites of the 
impoverished widow, were, in our 
Saviour’s estimation, of greater 
worth, than all the abundance of the 
rich. We must be liberal in pro- 
portion to our means. And when 
the salvation of souls is in question, 
who will not rather, even know- 
ingly, exceed his means, than bear 
the condemning guilt of not doing 
his duty? One single dollar a year 
from thirty of us, will educate a 
heathen. ‘Twelve and a half cents 
a month, reserved constantly from 
the heavy item of our unnecessary 
expenses, by twenty of us, will ac- 
complish the same blessed object. 
Shall we not then make this /iftle 
sacrifice, in hope that God wiil bless 
the effort, and give us those who in 
the day of judgment, shall rise up 
and call us blessed. 


=a 


For the Repertory. 
HYMN. 


O where can the soul find relief from its 
foes? 
A shelter of safety, a home of repose? 
Can earth’s highest suminit or deepest hid 
vale, 
Give a refuge no sorrow nor sin can as- 
sail? 
No, no—there’s no home— 
There’s no home on earth—the soul has 
no home. 


Shall it leave the low earth, and soar to 
the sky, 
And seek for a home in the mansions 
on high? 
In the bright realms of bliss will a dwel- 
ling be giv’n, 
And the soul find a home in the glory 
of Heav’n? 
Yes, yes—there’s a home— 


Hymn,—Mary Magdalene. 
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There’s a home in high Heav’n—the 
soul hasa home. 





O holy and sweet, its rest shall be there, 
Free forever from sin, and sorrow, and. 
care! 
And the loud hallelujah’s of Angels shall 
rise, 
To welcome the soul to its home in the 
skies. 
Home, home—home of the soul! 
The bosom of God is the home of the 
soul. 


For the Repertory. 
MARY MAGDALENE. 


To the hall of that feast, came the sinful 
and fair; 

She heard in the City that Jesus was 
there, 

Unheeding the splendour that blazed on 
the board, 

She silently knelt at the feet of her Lord, 


The hair on her forehead, so sad and se 
meek, 

Hung dark on the blushes that burned 
on her cheek; 

And so sad and so lowly she knelt in her 
shame, 

It seem’d that her spirit had fled from her 
frame. 






The frown and the murmur went round 
thro’ them all, 

‘That one so unhallow’d should tread in 
that hall; 

And some said the poor would be objects 
more meet, 

For the wealth of the perfume she show- 

er’d on his feet. 


She heard but her Saviour, she spoke but 
with tears, 

She dar’d not look up to the Heaven of 
his eyes; 

And the hot tears gush’d forth at each 
heave of her breast, 

As her lips to his sandals were throbbing- 
ly prest. 


Inthe sky after tempest as shineth the 
bow, 

In the glance of the sunbeam as melteth 
the snow; 

He looked on that lost one, her sins were 
forgiven, 

And Mary went forth in the beauty of 
Heaven. ; 
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Review of Discourses on Intemperance. 


Mevicw. 


From the Christian Spectator. 


Six Sermons on the Nature, Occasions, 
Signs, Evils, and Remedy of Intemper- 
ance. By Lyman Beecaer, D. D. Bos- 
ton, Crocker and Brewster, and J. 
Leavitt, New York, 1827. pp. 107. 12- 
mo. 

Discourses on Intemperance, preached in 
the Church in Brattle Square, Boston, 
April 5, 1827, the day of annual Fast; 
and April 8, the Lord’s Day following. 
By Joun G. Patrrey, A. M. Pastor of 
the Church in Brattle Square. Nathan 
Hale. Congress street, 1827. pp. 111. 
18mo. 

4n Address delivered before the Massachu- 
setts Society for the Suppression of In- 
temperance, May 31, 1827. By Cuarves 
Seracue. Boston. Bowles & Dearborn. 
pp- 30. 8vo. 


Tuese writers traverse substan- 
tially the same ground, though they 
do not describe with equal minute- 
ness the same parts. They all treat 
of the causes, evils, and remedies, 
of intemperance. Mr. Palfrey has 
considered more particularly than 
the others the extent of the evil, 
and has furnished us with a number 
of valuable documents on the sub- 
ject. Dr. Beecher has defined the 
nature of intemperance; he has 
drawn the line of demarkation, to 
admonish the unwary of the dan- 
gerous grounds he has also furnish- 
ed the signs of its incipient stages, 
and the various steps of its progress, 
to its fearful termination. 

The extent of this evil deserves 
particular attention. The great 
body of our citizens are not aware 
of the greatness of its prevalence. 
Its progress has been so gradual, 
one victim after another has fallen 
so silently, that scenes of desola- 
tion have, almost unawares, become 
familiar to their eyes; and they 
have passed along with the current, 
and have not paused to reflect, and 
compare the present with former 
times, and seem scarcely te know 


that there is a greater proportion of 
drunkards now than there was fifty 
years ago, or that more ardent spirits 
are now consumed, than in the days 
of our fathers. Facts and documents 
on this subject, though to many they 
may seem trite, must be exhibited 
again and again, to produce a gene- 
ral conviction, and awaken a gene- 
ral sensibility. The mass of the 
people have never yet been roused: 
they sleep quietly, while the enemy 
is drawing his lines of circumvalla- 
tion, and raising his a. The 
heralds must ‘‘cry aloud and spare 
not,” and they must cry long, as 
well as loud, or the people will not 
apprehend the danger and_ be pre- 
pared to make vigorous efforts for 
their escape. 
«‘No one knows,” says a corres- 
pondent in the National Philanthro- 
ist, **what a deep and dreadful 
hold intemperance has obtained, till 
he has examined for himself. I 
made something of an accurate es- 
timate of the number of the habit- 
ually intemperate in two towns 
in New-England, each containing 
about one thousand two hundred in- 
habitants. In one, the amount was 
thirty-five; and in the other, forty.” 
These towns, he represents, as by 
no means distinguished for intem- 
perance. ‘Taking them as an ex- 
ample, with a large abatement, al- 
lowing only thirty drunkards to ev- 
ery one thousand two hundred in- 
habitants, he calculates that the 
number of drunkards in New-Eng- 
land is nothing short of thirty-seven 
thousand. We are confirmed in 
the opinion, that this estimate is not 
beyond the truth, by our own cal- 
culation. Out of a population of 
two thousand, in a place whose 
standard of morality is above the 
ordinary level of towns in New- 
England, we found it easy to select 
fifty habitual drunkards, leaving out 
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of the account numbers who drink 
extravagantly, and some who. be- 
come occasionally intoxicated. This 
would bring us to the same results 
—one habitual drunkard to every 
forty persons. According to these 
calculations, there are, in the Uni- 
ted States, not much short of three 
hundred thousand drunkards. 

These examples are taken from 
small towns, in the most moral and 
best instructed parts of the commu- 
nity. If we take into consideratiun 
the greater prevalence of intempe- 
rance in our large towns, and in 
those parts of the country which are 
less under the restraints of Christ- 
ian institutions, the amount will be 
still more appalling. 

Three hundred thousand! a for- 
midable army! not indeed to the 
foes of our country, but to all her 
best interests; an army who wage 
war against her wealth, her domes- 
tic peace, her social happiness, and 
her hopes of eternal felicity. The 
destruction of human life, by this 
vice, is immense. Mr. Palfrey 
states the annual number of deaths 
m the United States, which are 
produced directly by intemperance, 
to be ten thousand. So say the com- 
mittee of the American Society for 
promoting Temperance. But by 
data which Mr. P. introduces, it ap- 
pears that this estimate is much too 
small; that from the bills of mor- 
tality, in several places, the num- 
ber of deaths produced directly by 
this cause, cannot be less than 
thirteen thousand. From data, 
which, he says, seem to have been 
accurate as far as they went, he 
computes, that intemperance was 
the remote or proximate cause of 
the death of about three persons 
yearly, ina population of a thou- 
sand; and accordingly the number 
of deaths thus caused annually, in 
the United States, is thirty-six 
thousand. This computation is 
corroborated by two documents, 
preserved in a note. In Ports- 


mouth, twenty-one persons died by 
excess in drinking last year, (1826.) 
This place had, at the last census, 
a population of seven thousand, 
three hundred and twenty-seven. 
The Medical Association of the 
city of New-Haven, in a late pub- 
lication say, ‘‘on referring to the 
list of deaths in this town during 
the year 1826, we find, that of the 
ninety-four persons over twenty 
years of age, more than one third 
Were, In our opinion, caused, or 
hastened, directly or indirectly, by 
intemperance; and on_ referring 
further back, we find a similar pro- 
portion imputable to the same 
cause for the two years prece- 
ding.” 

Assuming these documents as 
the basis of a calculation, it will 
lead to nearly the same resuit.— 
Thirty-one deaths by intemper- 
ance, ina RN of eight thou- 
sand, three hundred and twenty- 
seven, which is that of New-Haven, 
is a small fraction less, than one to 
two hundred and seventy, and this 
proportion in ten millions, would be 
more than thirty-seven thousand.— 
No disease, then, is so destructive 
to human life, in our country, as in- 
temperance. No pestilence spreads 
so wide a desolation, or causes so 
deep a lamentation. Above thirty- 
six thousand in our country ever 
year, are guilty of voluntary sui- 
cide! 

The expense of ardent spirits to 
the country, is enormous. 

According to the estimate of Mr. 
Palfrey’s discourses, and several 
other respectable documents, the 
quantity consumed annually in the 
United States, is not less than for- 
ty-five millions of gallons, and the 
expense he calculates at thirty 
millions of dollars. The estimation 
of the committee of the American 
Society for the promotion of tem- 
perauce, is forty millions of dollars, 
and the expense of the pauperism 
occasioned by the improper use of 
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spirits, is twelve millions of dollars; 
making an annual expense of more 
than fifty millions of dollars, Con- 
sidering this expense to be only 
thirty millions of dollars, Mr. P. 
observes, itis a sum greater than 
that levied for the support of the 
general government in all its branch- 
es, in the proportion of five to two. 


According to his estimation, the 


State of Massachusetts pays annu- 
ally six hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars for the maintenance of the 
joint interests of learning and reli- 
gion, and one million five hundred 
thousand dollars, at the lowest com- 

utation, for ardent spirits. If we 
add to the above, fifty millions of 
dollars, the charities bestowed upon 
the intemperate and their families, 
the waste, loss of labour, and the 
cost of the legal prosecutions, occa- 
sioned by intemperance, the amount 
would be swelled beyond our sus- 
picions. Such is the price of our 
degradation and misery. Verily, 
‘the way of transgressors is hard.” 

The above estimates, though not 
arithmetically accurate, have been 
cautiously kept within the truth.— 
Such then is the prevalence of the 
vice which has caused alarm. And 
is there not reason? Thirty-six 
thousand lives are annually sacri- 
ficed to this Juggernaut, near three 
hundred thousand masses of living 
corruption are stalking among us, 
polluting the moral atmosphere, 
and scattering pestilence among 
those who are not yet contaminated; 
and for this, we pay more than fif- 
ty millions of dollars. 

‘‘It is a scourge, which has come 
up upon the breadth of the land,” 
and has entered our pleasant places. 
If it be permitted to proceed but 
a little mann resistance will be 
unavailing. 

Perhaps it is impossible to draw 
the line of demarkation between 
temperance and intemperance so 
exactly, as to enable us to distin- 
guish the smallest degrees of it in 
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others. All excitement or exhila- 
ration by ardent spirits, is not in- 
temperance, but every one may 
conclude for himself, that when the 
use of them diminishes judgment, 
or when they are used in large quan- 
tities, though the excitement do not 
rise so high as to produce this ef- 
fect, he is intemperate. 

The appetite fe ardent spirits is, 
except perhaps in a few unhappy 
cases of hereditary descent, entire- 
ly artificial. ‘The child loathes spi- 
rits, until its disgust is overcome by 
artful mixture. ‘Though we cannot 
account for it philosophically, yet 
it seems to be a fact established by 
observation, that artificial appetites 
have a much greater tendency to 
excess, and are more difficult of 
government, than those which are 
natural. The ultimate cause of this 
fact is not occult. A kind Provi- 
dence would confine us to indui- 
gences which are not injurious, 
and prevent us from wandering for 
sensual enjoyment out of those re- 
gions where he has furnished a 
healthful supply. The fact that 
artificial appetites have this tenden- 
cy, renders even the moderate use 
of ardent spirits dangerous. 

The temptations which induce a 
habit of intemperance, are well ex- 
posed by each of our authors. 


A vast proportion of the cases of con- 
firmed intemperance may be traced, not 
so much to any innate depravedness, as 
to the crafty workings of the unreproved 
usages of society; and we, who continue 
to follow these usages, even while we 
laugh at them, are ourselves more or less 
chargeable with the evils we lament 
over, and are bound to exert our efforts 
for the alleviation of them.—Sprague. 
p- 5. 

It is truly astonishing to behold how 
completely the habit of unnecessary drink- 
ing pervades the various classes of our 
community. In one way or another, it is 
their morning and evening devotion, 
their noonday and midnight sacrifice.— 
From the highest grade to the lowest, 
from the drawing-room to the kitchen, 
from the gentleman to the labourer, down 
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descends the universal custom. From 
those who sit long at the wine that has 
beenrocked upon the ocean, and ripened 
beneath an Indian sky, down to those 
who solace themselves with the fiery li- 
quor that has cursed no other shores 
than our own—down, till it reaches the 
miserable abode, where the father and 
mother will have rum, though the chil- 
dren cry for bread—down to the bottom, 
even to the prison-house, the forlorn in- 
mate of which hails him his best friend, 
who is cunning enough to convey to him, 
undiscovered, the all-consoling, the all- 
corroding poison. 

Young men must express the warmth 
of their mutual regard, by daily and 
nightly libations at some fashionable ho- 
tel—it is the custom. The more advanced 
take turns in flinging open their own 
doors to each other, and the purity of 
their esteem is testified by the number 
of bottles they can empty together—it is 
the custom. The husband deems it but 
civil to commemorate the accidental visit 
of his acquaintance by a glass of ancient 
spirit, and the wife holds it a duty to 
celebrate the flying call of her compan- 
ion with a taste of the latest iqueur—for 
this, also, is the custom. The interest- 
ing gossipry of every little evening cote- 
rie must be enlivened with the customary 
cordial. Custom demands that idle quar- 
rels, perhaps generated over a friendly 
cup, another friendly cup must drown.— 
Foolish wagers are laid, to be adjusted in 
foolish drinking—the rich citizen stakes 
a dozen, the poor one a dram. ‘*The 
brisk minor panting for twenty-one,” 
baptizes his new-born manhood in the 
strong drink to which he intends training 
itup. Births, marriages, and burials, are 
all hallowed by strong drink. Anniver- 
saries, civic festivities, military displays, 
municipal elections, and even religious 
ceremonials, are nothing without strong 
drink. The political ephemera of a little 
noisy day, and the colossus whose foot- 
steps millions wait upon, must alike be 
apothesised in liquor. A rough hewn 
statesman is toasted at, and drank at to 
his face in one place, while his boister- 
ous adversary sits through the same mum- 
mery in another. Here, in their brim- 
ming’ glasses, the adherents of some suc- 
cessful candidate mingle their congratu- 
jJations, and there, in like manner, the 
partisans of his defeated rival forget their 
chagrin. Even the great day of national 
emancipation is, with too many, only a 
great day of drinking, and the proud song 
of deliverance is trouled from the lips of 
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those who are bending body and soul te 
a viler thraldom than that from which 
their fathers rescued them. pp. 8—10. 


‘For the benefit of the youn 
especially,” says Dr. Beecher, “ 
propose to lay down a map of the 
way to destruction, to rear a monu- 
ment of warning upon every spot 
where a way-faring man has been 
ensnared and destroyed.” Under 
the title of ‘‘occasions of intemper- 
ance,” he mentions the following: 

**The free and frequent use of 
ardent spirits in the family, as an 
incentive to appetite, an alleviation 
of lassitude, or an excitement to 
cheerfulness. ”’ 

‘Ardent spirits given asa matter 
of hospitality.” 

**Days of public convocation.” 

‘‘Evening resorts for conversa- 
tion, enlivened by the cheering 
bowl.”? 

‘‘Convivial associations, for the 
purpose of drinking, with or with- 
out gambling, and late hours.” 

“Feeble health, and mental de- 
pression.” 

**Medical prescriptions. ” 

‘*Distilleries. ” 

**The vending of ardent spirits, 
in places licensed and unlicensed.”* 

‘*The continued habit of dealing 
out ardent spirits, in various forms 
and mixtures.” 

**A resort to ardent spirits as an 
alleviation of trouble.” 

‘The employment of ardent spi- 
rits to invigorate the intellect, and 
restore exhausted nature under se- 
vere study.” | 

**The use of ardent spirits em- 
ployed as an auxiliary to labour.” 

To complete the list, we will add 
a few more. 

Attending market in a large town 
has often proved an occasion of in- 
temperance. While the seller is 
waiting for a purchaser, to relieve 
the tedium of idleness and deferred 
expectation, he is tempted to resort 
to one of the many tippling shops, 
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or soda establishments, which dis- 
play their signs before him, and take 
a dose of the consoling cordial.— 
Perhaps he meets some of his ac- 
quaintances in similar circumstan- 
ces, and they go together and take 
a social glass. These visits are re- 
— as occasions occur, till a ha- 

it is contracted, which leads on to 
excess. 

The practice of many merchants 
to treat their customers, has been 
the stumbling block to others. We 
knew a respectable merchant in a 
country town, who used frequently 
to observe, that ‘**brandy is the 
steam of trade.” And we have 
observed decanters and_ glasses 
placed on the counter in other 
stores, to which customers had free 
access. And in some places, every 
considerable purchase must be com- 
plimented with a glass of spirits, 
and every bargain be confirmed in 
the same way. Merchants who 
court custom by such means, con- 
duct many of those who frequent 
their shops into the path of ruin.— 
Men will drink when liquor is thus 
presented to them, who would not 
purchase it for the purpose. 

Public dinners are not unfre- 
quently the occasion of excess, and 
of the commencement of a habit 
which becomes inveterate. Every 
one knows that it is the fashion to 
drink deep at these festal boards, 
and that the multiplication of toasts 
almost compels the guests to go be- 
yond the bounds of strict sobriety. 

So numerous and so varied are 
the temptations to this vice. They 
surround our path, and meet us at 
every step of our progress. In ev- 
ery form and shape, they have be- 
guiled some of the unwary into the 
way of destruction; but the most 
dangerous of these temptations are 
the various forms of social drinking, 
and the use of spirits to support the 
fatigues of labour; the one is en- 
couraged by generous, friendly feel- 
ing; the other, by the plea of neces- 
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sity. ‘*With her much fair speech 
she caused him to yield, and with 
the flattering of her lips she forced 
him. ”” 

He, who would escape the guilt 
and wretchedness of intemperance, 
must understand the temptations to 
which he is exposed, and guard him- 
self against them. Our course lies 
among the rocks and shoals, which 
are covered with the bones of the 
heedless, who have been wrecked 
upon them, and if we neglect our 
chart we shall add to the fearful 
number of victims. 

The cause of humanity is much 
indebted to Dr. B. for his exposi- 
tion of the signs of intemperance. 
It is of great advantage to the pa- 
tient to tel the early symptoms 
of his disease, as seasonable reme- 
dies afford the only hope of cure.— 
We verily believe, that the habit of 
drinking, in many, is so confirmed 
as to render their case hopeless, 
before they have a suspicion of dan- 
ger. For the benefit of such as 
may have entered on the dangerous 
ground, we shall quote Dr. B’s. ac- 
count of the signs of the incipient 
habit; those which indicate its con- 
firmation are so obvious, and com- 
mon, and well understood, that we 
shall leave them to be observed as 
they are exhibited in actual life, be- 
lieving that the originals are more 
affecting than any representation. 


1. One of the early indications of in- 
temperance may be found in the associa- 
tions of time and place. 

In the commencement of this evil ha- 
bit, there are many who drink to excess 
only on particular days for military exhi- 
bition, the anniversary of our indepen- 
dence, the birth-day of Washington, 
Christmas, new-year’s day, election, and 
others of the like nature. When any of 
these holidays arrive, and they come as 
often almost as saints’ days in the calen- 
dar, they bring with them, to many, the 
insatiable desire of drinking, as well as a 
dispensation from the sin, as efficacious 
and quieting to the conscience, as papal 
indulgences. p. 26- 
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There are others who feel the desire of 
drinking stirred up within them by the 
associations of place. They could go 
from end to end of a day’s journey with- 
out ardent spirits, were there no taverns 
onthe road. But the very sight of these 
receptacles of pilgrims awakens the de- 
sire ‘just to step in and take something.” 

- 27. 
° In every community you may observe 
particular persons also who can never 
Meet without feeling the simultaneous 
desire of strong drink. p. 27. 


2. A disposition to multiply the cir- 
cumstances which furnish the occasions 
and opportunities for drinking, may just- 
ly create alarm that the habit is begun.— 
When you find occasions for drinking in 
all the variations of the weather, because 
it is so hot or so cold—so wet or so dry— 
and in all the different states of the sys- 
tem—when you are vigorous, that you 
need not tire—and when tired, that your 
vigour may be restored, you have ap- 

roached near to that state of intemper- 

fice in which you will drink in all the 
states of the weather, and conditions of 
the body, and will drink with these pre- 
texts, and drink without them whenever 
their frequency may not suffice. In like 
manner, if on your farm, or in your store, 
or workshop, or on board your vessel, 
you love to multiply the catches and oc- 
casions of drinking, in the forms of treats 
for new comers—for mistakes—for new 
articles of dress—or furniture—until in 
some places a man can scarcely wear an 
article of dress, or receive one of equi- 
page or furniture, which has not been 
**wet,” you may rely on it that all these 
usages, and rules, and laws, are devices 
to gratify an inordinate and dangerous 
love of strong drink. pp. 28, 29. 

3. Whoever finds the desire of drink- 
ing ardent spirits returning daily at stated 
times, is warned to deny himself instant- 
ly, if he intends to escape confirmed in- 
temperance. 

It is infallible evidence that you have 
already done violence to nature—that the 
undermining process is begun—that the 
over-worked organ begins to flag, and 
cry out for adventitious aid, with an im- 
portunity which, if indulged, will become 
more deep-toned, and importunate, and 
irresistible, until the power of self-denial 
is gone, and you are aruined man. It is 


the vortex begun, which, if not checked, 
will become more capacious, and deep, 
and powerful, and loud, until the inter- 
ests of time and eternity are engulfed. 

It is here then, beside this commencing 
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vortex, that I would take my stand, to 
warn off the heedless navigator from des- 
truction. To all who do but heave in 
sight, and with a voice that should rise 
above the winds and waves, I would cry, 
“stand off !!?"—-spread the sail, ply the 
oar, for death is here—and could I com- 
mand the elements, the blackness of 
darkness should gather over this gate- 
way to hell—and loud thunder should 
utter their voices—and lurid fire should 
blaze,—and the groans of uncarthly voices 
should be heard—inspiring consternation 
and flightin all who came near. For 
this is the parting point between those 
who forsake danger and hide themselves, 
and the foolish who pass on and are pun- 
ished. pp. 29, 30. 

4. Another sign of intemperance may 
be found in the desire of concealment.— 
When a man finds himself disposed to 
drink oftener, and more than he is willing 
to do before his family and the world, 
and begins to drink slily and in secret 
places, he betrays. consciousness that he 
is disposed to drink more than to others 
will appear safe and proper, and what he 
suspects others may think, he ought to 
suppose they have cause to think, and re- 
form instantly. p. 31. 

5. When aman allows himself to drink 
always in company so much as he may 
think he can bear without awakening in 
others the suspicion of inebriation, he 
will deceive himself, and no one beside. 

. 31. 

6. Those persons who find themselves 
for some cause always irritated when ef- 
forts are made to suppress intemperance, 
and moved by some instinctive impulse 
to make opposition, ought to examine in- 
stantly whether the love of ardent spirits 
is not the cause of it. 

An aged country merchant, of an acute 
mind and sterling reputation, once said to 
me, ‘I never knew an attempt made to 
suppress intemperance, which was not 
opposed by some persons, from whom I 
should not have expected opposition; and 
I never failed to find, first or last, that 
these persons were themselves implicated 
in the sin.” Temperate men seldom, if 
ever, oppose the reformation of intem- 
perance- p. 32. 


To recount the number of the e- 
vils of intemperance, and portray 
them in their true colours, exceeds 
the powers of human genius. The 
most frightful pictures are but faint 
representations of the originals.— 
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These evils in our country are al- 
most omnipresent; and we might as 
well undertake to count those which 
are said to have issued from the fa- 
bled box of Pandora. Yet some- 
thing must be attempted to alarm, 
if possible, the heedless, and those 
who are entering upon the paths 
which lead to this land of sorrow, 
and guilt, and despair. 

On this part of the subject, our 
authors have done what argument 
and eloquence cando. Take from 
Dr. B. a glowing representation of 
the miseries of the drunkard him- 
self. 


' But of all the ways to hell, which the 
feet of deluded mortals tread, that of the 
intemperate is the most dreary and ter- 
rific. The demand tor artificial stimulus 
to supply the deficiencies of healthful 
aliment, is like the rage of thirst, and the 
ravenous demand of famine. “It is fa- 
mine: for the artificial excitement has be- 
come as essential now to strength and 
cheerfulness, as simple nutrition once 
was. But nature, taught by hadit to re- 
quire what once she did not need, de- 
mands gratification now with a decision 
inexorable as death, and to most men as 
irresistible. The denial is a living death. 
The stomach, the head, the heart, and 
arteries, and veins, and every muscle, and 
every nerve, feel the exhaustion, and the 
restless unutterable wretchedness which 
puts out the light of life, and curtains the 
heavens, and carpets the earth with sack- 
cloth. All these varieties of sinking na- 
ture, call upon the wretched man with 
trumpet tongue, to dispel this darkness, 
and raise the ebbing tide of life, by the 
application of the cause which produced 
these woes, and after a momentary alle- 
viation will produce them again with 
deeper terrors, and more urgent impor- 
tunity; for the repetition at each time ren- 
ders the darkness deeper, and the tor- 
ments of self-denial more irresistible and 
intolerable. 

At length, the excitability of nature 
flags, and stimulants of higher power, 
and in greater quantities, are required to 
rouse the impaired energies of life, until 
at length the whole process of dilatory 
murder, and worse than purgatorial suf- 
fering, having been passed over, the sil- 
ver cord is loosed, the golden bowl is 
hroken, the wheel at the cistern stops, 
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and the dust returns to the earth as it 
was, and the spirit to God who gave it. 

These sufferings, however, of animal 
nature, are not to be compared with the’ 
moral agonies which convulse the soul. 
It is an immortal being who sins and suf- 
fers; and as his earthly house dissolves, 
he is approaching the judgment seat in 
anticipation of a miserable eternity. He 
feels his captivity, and in anguish of ‘spi- 
rit clanks his chains and cries for help.— 
Conscience thunders, remorse goads, and 
as the gulf opens before him, he recoils, 
and trembles, and weeps, and prays, and 
resolves, and promises, and reforms, and 
‘seeks it yet again,”’—again resolves, and 
weeps, and prays, and “seeks it yet 
again!” Wretched man,—he has placed 
himself inthe hands of a giant, who neé- 
ver pities, and neyer relaxes his iron 
gripe. He may struggle, but he is in 
chains. He may cry for release, but it 
comes not; and lost! lost! may be in- 
scribed upon the door posts of his dwel- 
ling. 

in the meantime these paroxysms of 
his dying moral nature decline, and a 
fearful apathy, the harbinger of spiritual] 
death, comes on. His resolution fails, 
and his mental energy, and his vigorous 
enterprise; and nervous irritation and de- 
pression ensue. The social affections 
lose their fulness and tenderness, and 
conscience loses its power, and the heart 
its sensibility, until all that was once love- 
ly and of good report, retires and leaves 
the wretch abandoned to the appetites of 
a ruined animal. In this deplorable con- 
dition, reputation expires, business falters 
and becomes perplexed, and temptations 
to drink multiply as inclination to do so 
increases, and the power of resistance de- 
clines. And now the vortex roars, and 
the struggling victim buffets the fiery 
wave with feebler stroke, and warning 
supplication, until despair flashes upon 
his soul, and with an outcry that pierces 
the heavens, he ceases to strive, and dis- 
appears. pp. 14, 16. 


As these evils afflict the family 
circle, they are beautifully pour- 
trayed by Mr. S, 


May we not select some youthful vic- 
tim of excess, and trace him back, step 
by step, to these harmless indulgences— 
these innocent recreations? Have we not 
seen 
*‘The young disease, that must subdue 

at length, 
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“Grow with their growth, and strengthen 
with their strength.” 


Could he repeat—alas! he cannot—his 
mind is sunk in his body’s defilement— 
but coudd he for a moment shake off his 
lethargy, and repeat to us the story of 
his errors, as faithfully as he /ooks their 

odious consequences, he would tell us 
that to the innocent enjoyments of hospi- 
tality and festivity he owes his ruin—that 
the warranted indulgences of convivial 
life led the way to the habitual debauch, 
which has finally set upon him the seal 
whereby all men may know the drunk- 
ard. He would tell us that he was once 
worthy of a happier destiny—that he 
stepped on life’s pathway, rejoicing in 
purity and hope—that he was blessed 
with a frame for vigorous action, and a 
heart for the world’s endearing char.ties— 
that his eye loved the beauties of nature, 
and his spirit adored the goodness of 
nature’s God. But, he would tell us, 
that in an evil hour, he found he had fall- 
en, even before he knew he was in dan- 
ger—that the custams of society had first 
enticed him, and then unfitted him for its 
duties—that the wreaths they had insidi- 
ously flung round him hardened to fet- 
ters, and he could not shake them off.— 
He would teil us that over the first dis- 
covery of his fatal lapse, his alarmed pa- 
rents wept, and he mingled his tears with 
theirs—that as he grew more unguarded 
in his oifence, they raised the angry voice 
of reproof, and he braved it in sullen si- 
lence—that as he became still more vile 
and brutish, kindred and friends turned 
their cold eyes away from him, and his 
expiring shame felt a guilty relief. He 
would tell us, that at length, just not 
hated, he has reached the lowest point of 
living degradation—that in his hours of 
frenzy he is locked up in the receptacle 
for the infamous, and in his lucid intervals 
Jet out, a moving beacon to warn the vir- 
tuous.—Could he anticipate the end of 


- his unhappy story, he might tell us that 


yet a little while, and his short and 
wretched career will be ended—that the 
father who hung over his cradle, weaving 
bright visions of his son’s future greatness, 
will feel a dreadful satisfaction as he ga- 
zes upon him in his coflin—that the mo- 
ther who lulled him to sleep on her bo- 
som, and joyed to watch his waking, 
will not dare to murmur that the sleep 
has come upon him, out of which on earth 
he will never awake—that the grave will 
be gladly made ready to receive him— 
that as, ‘while living,” he forfeited “fair 


renown,” so “doubly dying,” le must 


**Go down 
To the vile dust from whence he sprung, 
Unwept, unhonoured, and unsung.” 


But deplorably as the frivolous usages 
of society show, in their effects upon the 
young, the prospect is doubly terriffic, 
when we behold their ravages among’ the 
more mature. The common calamities 
of life may be endured. Poverty, sick- 
ness, and even death, may be met—but 
there is that which, while it brings all 
these with it, is worse than all these to- 
gether. When the husband and father 
forgets the duties he once delighted to 
fulfil, and by slow degrees becomes the 
creature of intemperance, there enters in- 
to his house the sorrow that rends the 
spirit—that cannot be alleviated, that 
will not be comforted. 

It is here, above all, where she, whe 
has ventured every thing, feels that every 
thing is lost. Woman, silent-suffering, 
devoted woman, here bends to her direst 
affliction. The measure of her wo, is, in 
truth, full, whose husband isa drunkard. 
Who shalt protect her, when he is her in- 
sulter, her oppressor? What shall de- 
light her, when she shrinks from the 
sight of his face, and trembles at the 
sound of Ais voice’? The hearth is indeed 
dark, that Ae has made desolate. There 
through the dull midnight hour, her 
griefs are whispered to hersclf, her bruis- 
ed heart bleeds in secret. There, while 
the cruel author of her distress is drown- 
ed in distant revelry, she holds her solita- 
ry vigil, waiting; yet dreading his return, 
that will only wring from her by his un- 
kindness, tears even more scalding than 
those she sheds over his transgression.— 
To fling a deeper gloom across the pre- 
sent, memory turns back, and broods up- 
on the past. Like the recollection to the 
sun-stricken pilgrim, of the cool spring 
he drank at in the morning, the joys 
of other days come over her, as if only to 
mock her parched, and weary spirit.— 
She recals the ardent lover, whose gra- 
ces won her from the home of her intan- 
cy—the enraptured father, who bent with 
such delight over his new-born children 
—and she asks if th?s can really be him— 
this sunken being, who has now nothing 
for her but the sot’s disgusting brutality 
—nothing for those abashed and trem- 
bling children, but the sot’s disgusting 
example! Can we wonder, that amid 
these agonizing moments, the tender 
cords of violated affection should snap a- 
sunder? that the [scorned and deserted 
wife should confess, ‘‘there is no killing 
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like that which kills the heart?” that 
though it would have been hard for her 
to kiss for the last time the cold lips of 
her dead husband, and lay his body forev- 
er in the dust, it is harder to behold him 
so debasing life, that even his death 
would be greeted in mercy? Had he 
died in the light of his goodness, be- 
queathing to his family the inheritance of 
an untarnished name, the example of vir- 
tues that should blossom for his sons and 
daughters from the tomb—though she 
would have wept bitterly indeed, the 
tears of grief would not have been also 
the tears of shame. But to behold him, 
fallen away from the station he once a- 
dorned, degraded from eminence to igno- 
my—at home, turning his dwelling to 
darkness, and its holy endearments to 
mockery—abroad, thrust from the com- 
panionship of the worthy, a self-branded 
outlaw—this is the wo that the wife feels 
is more dreadful than death—that she 
mourns over as worse than widowhood, 

There is yet another picture behind, 
from the exhibition of which I would wil- 
lingly be spared. I have ventured to 
point to those who daily force themselves 
before the world, but there is one whom 
the world does not know of—who hides 
herself from prying eyes, even in the in- 
nermost sanctuary of the domestic tem- 
ple. Shall I dare to rend the veil that 
hangs between, and draw her forth?’—the 
priestess dying amid her unholy rites— 
the sacrificer and sacrifice? Oh! we com- 
pass sea and land, we brave danger and 
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death, to snatch the poor victim of heath- 
en superstition from the burning pile— 
and it is well—but shall we not also save 
the lovely ones of our own household, 
from immolating on thts foul altar, not 
only the perishing body, but all the wor- 
shipped graces of her sex—the glorious 
attributes of hallowed womanhood! 
Immagination’s gloomiest reverie never 
conceived of a more revolting object, 
than that of a wife and mother, defiling 
in her own person the fairest work of her 
God, and setting at nought the holy en- 
gagements for which he created her.— 
Her husband--who shall heighten his 
joys, and dissipate his cares, and alleviate 
his sorrows? She, who has robbed him 
of all joy, who is the source of his deep- 
est care, who lives his sharpest sorrow ’— 
These are indeed the wife’s delights— 
but they are not hers. Her children—~— 
who shall watch over their budding vir- 
tues, and pluck up the young weeds of 
passion and vice? She, in whose bosom 
every thing beautiful has withered, every 
thing vile grows rank? Who shall teach 
them to bend their little knees in devo- 
tion, and repeat their Saviour’s prayer, 
against ‘temptation’? She, who is her- 
self temptation’s fettered slave? These 
are truly the mother’s labours—but they 
are not hers. Connubial love and mater- 
nal tenderness bloom no longer for her. 
A worm has gnawed into her heart that 
dies only with its prey—-the worm, Jn- 
temperance. pp- 10—16. 
( Tovbe continued.) 
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Memoir of the Rev. Pliny Fisk, A. M. 
late Missionary to Palestine, by Alvan 
Bond, Pastor of the Church in Stur- 
bridge, Mass. with a portrait. 8vo. 

An Epitome of General Ecclesiastical 
History from the earliest period to the 
present time; illustrated with Maps and 
Engraving; by John Marsh, A.M. New 
York: Vanderpool & Cole. 12mo. 

Discourses on Intemperance, preached 
in the Church in Brattle square, Boston, 
April Sth and 8th, 1827; by John G. Pal- 
frey. Nathan Hall. 18mo. pp. 111. 

Six Sermons on the Nature, Occasions, 
. Signs, Evils, and Remedy of Intemper- 
ance; by Lyman Beecher, D.D. Second 





Bitevary and PHilosophical Xutelligence. 









Edition. Boston: T. R. Marvin. 12mo. 

A Father’s Reasons for Christianity, in 
Conversations on Paganism, Mahometan- 
ism, Judaism, and Christianity. Phila- 
delphia. 

The Testimony of the Three who bear 
witness in Heaven on the Fact and Mode 
of Purification; a Sermon, delivered at 
Lebanon, Ohio, August 19, 1827; by J. 
L. Wilson, D. D. Cincinnati. 8vo. 


Miscellaneous. 

A General History of Quadrupeds, 
with Figures engraved on Wood, chiefly 
from the Originals of Bewick. No. I. 
By Dr. A. Anderson. 


_ The Rudiments of Conchology, de- 
signed as a Familiar Introduction to that 
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Science, with Explanatory Plates. New 
York. 

Lempriere’s Biographical Dictionary; 
to which are added Notices of a Hundred 
Eminent Living Individuals. Hartford. 
D. F. Robinson & Co. 12mo. pp. 444. 

The National Reader, designed to fill 
the same place in the Schools of the Uni- 
ted States, as is held in those of Great 
Britain, by the Compilations of Murray, 
Scott, &c. By the Rev. John Pierpont. 
Boston. 

An Inquiry into the Propriety of estab- 
lishing a National Observatory. By James 
Courtenay. Charleston, Printed by W. 
Riley. 8vo. pp.24. ~ 

An Eulogium in Commemoration of 
the Hon. William Tilghman, LL. D., de- 
livered on Thursday October 11th, 1827. 
By Peter S. Duponceau. Philadelphia. 
R. H. Small. 8vo. pp. 46. 

The Influence of a Good Taste upon 
the Moral Affections. An Address de- 
livered at Amherst College before the 
Alexandrian Society, August 21st, 1827. 
By Daniel A. Clark, A. M. Amherst. 
Syvo. pp. 30. 

A Personal Narrative of the Voyage of 
€olumbus to America, from a Manuscript 
recently discovered in Spain. ‘Translat- 
ed from the Spanish. Boston. Wait, 
Greene, & Co. 8vo. 

Wiltberger’s Geographical Map.—This 
map is noticed and highly commended 
by the Philadelphia Recorder. It is re- 
marked, that, he who clears up a geogra- 
phical, historical or chronological difficul- 
ty, settles a controverted reading, or ex- 
plains a doctrinal or moral statement of 
the Bible, confers a benefit on the church 
and the world. With such views, the 
writer was much gratified at the sight of 
Mr. Wiltberger’s Scriptural Map, on 
which much labour and patient study 
have been evidently bestowed. Copious 
and valuable materials have been afford- 
ed for the construction of such a work, in 
the pages of Calmet, Dr. Anville, Horne, 
Jewett, E. D. Clarke, Buckhardt, Cha- 
teaubriand, and have contributed much 
to the compiler’s undertaking, by the 
judicious application of them to his pur- 
pose. Ministers and Students of Theolo- 
gy, conductors of Bible Classes and at- 
tendants thereon, superintendents, teach- 
ers and scholars of Sabbath Schools, and 
all who desire to read the Scriptures 
with the highest intelligence and edifica- 
tion, will find this map a valuable auxili- 
ary. Persons, who desire the work, may 
subscribe for it at the House of the Sab- 
bath School Union, Philadelphia. 
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Literature of the Ionian Islands.—Mr. 
A. Klavos, a native of the Ionian Islands, 
exhibits the following picture of the im- 
proving condition of the literature of his 
country. 

When Lord Guilford in 1820 made a 
tour in these Islands, for the purpose of 
ascertaining the proper method of secur- 
ing the prosperity of various establish- 
ments for public instruction, he found 
only a small number of schools, and those 
in a deplorable state. The schools of 
mutual instruction at the present day are 
twenty-nine in number, and contain 1733 
scholars out of a population of 176,392 
persons. The university of the Ionian 
Islands was not opened till the autumn of 
1823. In that year it contained sixteen 
professors, most of whom were of the 
first order. Almost all these young pro- 
fessors have studied in the most celebrat- 
ed universities, at the expense of Lord 
Guilford; so that we have collected in 
our university a selection of learned men, 
whose minds are stored with knowledge, 
acquired in England, Germany, France, 
and Italy. The following is a list of 13 
chairs which are provisionally divided 
among the professors :—Theology, 3 ; 
civil law, 3; medicine, 3; botany, 1; agri- 
culture 1 chemistry 1; mathematics 5; 
philosophy, 2: rhetoric, 1; Greek litera- 
ture, 2; English language, and Litera- 
ture, 2; Latin Literature, 1: history, 3; 
archeology, 1; physics, 1. 

All the lessons are given in Greek, and 
the students are beginning to diffuse 
beyond the precincts of the university, 
forms of language richer and more ele- 
gant than those which are employed in 
continental Greece. In ten or fifteen 
years to come, our language will be fix- 


ed; then the ridiculous custom will dis- ° 


appear of employing ina Greek city a 
corrupted Italian jargon, even in Court 
and the National Assembly. See what 
we owe to the worthy chancellor of our 
university, to Lord Guilford alone! But 
this is not the limit of his benevolence. 
Whilst government provides at its own 
expense for the instruction in theology of 
one hundred young ecclesiastics, who 
will one day spread instruction in the coun- 
try, and sustain the enlightened piety of 
the faithful, his lordship provides, at his 
own expense, for the instruction of 40 
youths, destined to be either learned 
judges, just and honorable merchants, or 
industrious cultivators. The library, 
which had no existence two years ago, 
already contains 30,000 volumes of choice 
works, of which a great number are the 
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property of our benefactor. We have 
lately formed a small botanical garden, 
which promises to become an object of 
curiosity. —Christian Observer, July 1827. 


Cherokee Newspaper.—The following 
isa ‘‘Prospectus for publishing at New 
Echota in the Cherokee Nation, a week- 
ly Newspaper, to be called the Cuzroxex 
Paa@nrx.” 

*¥t has long been the opinion of judi- 
cious friends to the civilization of the Ab- 
origines of America, that a paper pub- 
lished exclusively for their benefit, and 
under their direction, would add great 
force to the charitable means employed 
by the public for their melioration. In 
accordance with that opinion, the legis- 
lative authorities of the Cherokees have 
thought fit to patronize a weekly news- 
paper bearing the above title; and have ap- 
pointed the subscriber to take charge of it 
as Editor. In issuing this Prospectus, the 
Editor would by no means be too san- 
guine, for he is aware that he will tread 
upon untried ground: Nor does he make 
any pretensions to learning, for it must be 
known that the great and sole motive in 
establishing this paper, is the benefit of the 
Cherokees. This will be the great aim 
of the Editor, which he intends to pur- 
sue with undeviating steps. Many rea- 
sons might be given in support of the 
utility of such a paper as that which is now 
offered tothe public, but it is deemed 
useless. There are many true friends to 
the Indians in different parts of the Union, 
who will rejoice to see this feeble effort 
of the Cherokees to rise from their ashes, 
like the fabled Phenix. On such friends 
must principally depend the support of 
our paper. 

“The Alphabet lately invented by a 
native Cherokee, of which the public have 
already been apprized, forms an interest- 
ing medium of information to those Che- 
rokees who are unacquainted with the 
English language. For their benefit Che- 
rokee types have been procured. 

“The columns of the Cherokee Phe- 
nix will be filled partly with English, 
and partly with Cherokee print; and all 
matter which is of common interest will 
be given in both languages in parallel 
columns. 

“*As the great object of the Phenix will 
be the benefit of the Cherokees, the fol- 
lowing subjects will occupy its columns. 

**1. The laws and public documents 
of the Nation. 

«<2. Accounts of the manners and cus- 
toms of the Cherokees; and their progress 
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in Education, Religion, and the Arts of 
civilized life, with such notices of other 
Indian tribes as our limited means of in- 
formation will allow. 

“3, The principal interesting news of 
the day. 

**4. Miscellaneous articles, calculated 
to promote Literature, Civilization, and 
Religion among the Cherokees. 

‘In closing this short Prospectus, the 
Editor would appeal to the friends of 
Indians, and respectfully ask their patron- 
age. Those who have heretofore mani- 
fested a Christian zeal in promoting our 
welfare and happiness, will no doubt free- 
ly lend their helping hand.” | 

Ev1as Bovuptnott. 

Terms.—“‘The Phenix will be pub- 
lished weekly at $2 50 if paid in advance, 
$3 in six months, or $3 50 if paid at the 
end of the year. ‘Every subscription 
will be considered as continued unless 
subscribers give notice to the contrary 
before the commencement of a new year. 

*‘The Phoenix will be printed on a Su- 
per-Royal sheet, with type entirely new, 
procured forthe purpose. The first num- 
ber will be issued within the first week 
in January, 1828, or as soon after as cir- 
cumstances will admit. 

“Any person procuring six subscribers 
and becoming responsible for the -pay, 
shall receive a seventh gratis. 

‘Pp. S. All communications addressed 
to the Editor at New Echota, Cherokee 
Nation, and post paid, will receive due 
attention.” 


Important Literary Institution. —It may 
not be generally known to our readers, 
that there has lately been established in 
London, an institution for giving a regu- 
lar course of instruction in various §lan- 
guages of the East. Itis styled the ‘‘Lan- 
guage Institution in aid of the propaga- 
tion of Christianity,” and holds its meet- 
ings in Bartlet’s buildings, the former 
location of the venerable ‘Society for pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge.” Its Presi- 
dent is Lord Bexley, and ameng its Vice 
Presidents are Sir George Staunton, Bart. 
and Sir T. R. Raffles, well known for 
their acquirements in oriental literature. 
The great object of the institution is to 
givearegular course of instruction by lec- 
tures, in many of the most extensively 
spoken languages of the East, and among 
them, the Chinese. Christian Missiona- 
ries may partake of the benefits of the in- 
stitution, free of expense. It need 
scarcely be added that so important an 
institution is deserving the patronage of 
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a people, who are so zealously engaged 
in sending Missionaries into heathen 
lands.—[ Eng. paper. 


Transparent Paper.—-For this new 
kind of paper the public is indebted to 
the inventive powers of David Kiser. 
He has obtained a patent for it. “It is an 
excellent article’—says the New York 
Enquirer, “and if water marks were made 
on bank paper, bills of exchange, &c. 
there would be an end of counterfeiting. 
Banks might readily purchase the right, 
and have machinery to do it themselves; 
and it would be a mystery which need 
never be disclosed, at least those who are 
base enough to counterfeit, will never be 
able to discover the method of doing it. 
The paper is also well suited to cover 
prints and paintings in place of glass; if 
put on well there will be but little differ- 
ence in the appearance of a picture from 
one covered with glass The cost of co- 
vering a picture with transparent paper 
will not exceed 50 cents for a frame three 
feet by four feet: it is also used as a cover- 
ing for windows, to prevent the rays of 
the sun from passing through; at the same 


time to admit as much light as ifno pa. 
per wason. It can also be used as a cyl- 
inder or tube, to put round a lamp or can- 
dle, and cause it to emit a more agreeable 
light.—These, are only a few uses to 
which it can be applied, many more will 
gradually develop themselves when ar- 
tists are aware that such an article is to be 
obtained. 


Wonderful Provision of Nature.—There 
are no rivulets or springs in the island 
of Ferro, except on a part of the beach 
which is nearly accessible. To sup- 
ply the place of fountains, however, na- 
ture has bestowed upon th’s island a 
species of tree, unknown to all other parts 
of the world. It is of moderate size, and 
its leaves are straight, long, and ever- 
green. Around its summit a small cloud 
perpetually rests, which so drenches the 
leaves with moisture, that they constantly 
distil upon the ground a stream of .fine 
clear water. To these trees, as to peren- 
nial springs, the inhabitants of Ferro re- 
sort, and are thus supplied witha suffi- 
cient abundance of water for themselves 
and their cattle. 
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SKETCH OF PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
AMERICAN BOARD OF FOREIGN 
MISSIONS. 


Home Proceedings.—A gradual 
and steady progress has been made 
in the work of enlightening the pub- 
lic mind, and giving spirit and sys- 
tem to the charities of the benevo- 
lent. True, evil surmisings, false 
reasonings, and misrepresentations 
of facts, have been no less indus- 
triously circulated than formerly. 
To this cause, Reviews, Magazines, 
and Newspapers have lent their 
powerful aid:—and less publicly, 
the family visit, the casual inter- 
view, the tavern and the grog-shop 
even, have been industriously made 
the scenes of zealous attempts to 
deceive the ignorant and confirm 
the prejudiced, by the repetition of 
arguments a thousand times refut- 
ed, and of assertions long since 
proved to be falsehoods. Yet ma- 


ny are becoming too well informed 
to be any longer hood-winked in 
this way, and are joining themselves 
to those who are willing to make 
exertions and sacrifices for the ben- 
efit of their fellow men. The As- 
sociation system has been much ex- 
tended, especially in the middle and 
western states; and the average 
monthly receipts of the Board have 
been increased from about $5,000, 
to about $8,000. But this is not 
all. The late meeting of the Board 
in New-York will hereafter be re- 
membered as an era in its history. 
The deliberations of the friends of 
missions at that time, one of the 
immediate results of which was the 
pledge of more than $100,000 to 
the cause, are tending to give Chris- 
tians new views of their duties and 
responsibilities. Many are begin- 
ning to see and to feel that exertions 
are demanded, that sacrifices are 














required in the cause of Christ— 
that the command to do to others as 
we would that others should do to 
us, involves the duty of putting 
forth our strength, as ow eas of 
Christ’s church, to spread through-. 
out ‘‘all lands” the knowledge of 
Christ’s Gospel. The Board see, 
in every quarter of the world, the 
fields whitening for the harvest, and 
in the spirit of apostolic enterprise, 
are devising new and more extend- 
ed plans of operation.—Let us see 
whether the blessing of Gop has not 
been with them; and for this pur- 
pose we will take a cursory view of 
the different missions in the order 
of their establishment. 
Bombay.—This is the oldest mis- 
sion of the Board, and still their on- 
ly one to the 12,000,000 of Mah- 
rattaidolaters. Though the mission 
was gaining the confidence of the 
European inhabitants, and overcom- 
ing the prejudices of the natives, 
among whom a belief that Christi- 
anity must prevail and idolatry fall 
had begun to be prevalent—though 
the mission press, by the more than 
60,000 books and tracts which it 
had issued, had done much to en- 
lighten the public mind in that vi- 
cinity—though ee good was do- 
ing by means of thirty-five native 
free schools under their manage- 
ment, containing nearly 2,000 scho- 
lars—though applications from the 
natives for new schools were fre- 
quent—though such progress had 
been made in breaking down one 
fundamental error of their religious 
system, that 200 females were re- 
ceiving instruction in 10 schools— 
and though serious inquiry into the 
claims of Christianity was evidently 
increasing—the number of ordained 
missionaries here had been reduced 
by death and sickness, requiring a 
change of climate, from five to one, 
who, with the printer and four fe- 
males, constituted the whole mis- 
sion. The stations at Mahim and 
Tannah were given up, as was al- 
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so the boarding school—and eleven 
of the native free schoolss—and the 
heathen themselves were wondering 
why the number of missionaries was 
not at least kept good. ‘To this 
important station a reinforcement 
has been sent, by no means ade- 
quate to its wants, but yet such 
as will give it nearly its former 
strength. 

Ceylon.—The five Missionaries,. 
their wives, their two native preach- 
ers, and other native assistants, ap- 
pear to labour faithfully and suc- 
cessfully, boarding in their families 
155 native children—superintend- 
ing 59 native free-schools, contain- 
ing nearly 3000 scholars, 255 of 
whom are females—guiding in the 
ways of truth, the little ak of 
73 natives converted from idolatry 
by the divine blessing on their la- 
bours—preaching the Gospel in pub- 
lic and in private, in season and out 
of season, to the increasing num- 
bers who are willing to hear. 

N. American Indians.—Among 
these we have now 26 missionary 
stations, at all of which are schools, 
where their children are instructed. 
in whatever is taught in common 
schools, and .n the principles of 
morals and religion. At most of 
them the Gospel is statedly preach- 
ed, and with encouraging success. 
Several stations have been favoured 
with the evident presence of the 
Holy Spirit, in his converting and 
sanctifying influences. 

Sandwich Islands.—-A prophet 
had said, ‘*The isles shall wait for 
thy law.” And in 1820, the first 
Christian Missionaries to these is- 
lands found that while they were on 
their way, the islanders had cast ae 
way their ‘‘gods, which were no 
gods,”? and were waiting to be 
taught the true religion, the fame 
of which had reached them from the 
South Pacific ocean. 

The success of this mission has 
been wonderful. Nine chiefs, high 
in rank and infinence, have public» 
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ly professed their faith in Christ, 
and live worthy of their profession. 
More than ten houses for the wor- 
ship of Jehovah, have been erected 
by thenatives. One of these is suf- 
ficient to contain 4,000 people, and 
is often crowded. At least 20,000 
of the natives are known to be 
learning to read and write, under 
the instruction of native teachers, 
who have derived their knowledge 
from the missionaries, and 12,000 
could now read the Bible for them- 
selves, if they had Bibles to read. 
The Holy Spirit has been poured out 
at several stations, and more than 
2,000 natives, lately idolaters, 
now the fruits of these revivals, 
morning and evening worship God 
in their families. The morals of 
whole villages have been entirely 
revolutionized. Theft, drunken- 
ness, quarrelling, and other vices, 
of late universally practised, have 
become rare. And so decided is 
the public sentiment of the island 
in favour of the **new way,” that 
individuals from distant villages are 
frequently calling upon the mission- 
aries, to inquire respecting it, and 
beseeching with tears, that some 
one may be sent to teach them also. 

Yet this is the mission that has 
been most violently and basely per- 
secuted. ‘Their benevolent eftorts 
had oy an end to certain practices 
which the lawless and licentious vi- 
siters of these Islands from Chris- 
tian countries had delighted in, and 
have in consequence, had to encoun- 
ter an opposition the most shameful 
perhaps, that was ever got upagainst 
truth and goodness. Slander was 
first tried—then threats—then o- 
pen, brutal force, attempts having 
actually been made upon the /ife of 
at least one member of the mission. 
Slander has again been resorted to, 
and circulated in publications deem- 
ed of high authority. That high 
authority, however, was pledged 
for the authenticity of a forged let- 
ter! The missionaries challenged 
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an investigation into their conduct. 
The challenge was accepted, and 
they appeared for the trial before 
Capt. Jones of the U. S. Navy, a 
distinguished hero of the last war, 
well known for sound judgment and 
integrity. Their enemies would 
not even bring a definite charge 
against them, but retired in shame 
from the tribunal which they had 
themselves chosen.—To this mis- 
sion the Board have sent a rein- 
forcement of sixteen persons. 
Mediterranean Missions. —The 
Missionaries reside at Malta, Bey- 
root, and Smyrna. At Beyroot is 
a church consisting of the mission 
family and five converts. The 
mission is exciting deep interest 
through Syria; there is much anx- 
ious inquiry, and much bitter op- 
osition. The schools have been 
Ronridhing: But perhaps the most 
cheering prospects of this mission 
arise from its influence on the Ar- 
menian Church.—The story is 
doubtless familiar to most ob our 
readers, and our limits warn us not 
to repeatit. The fact is, ina word, 
that chiefly through the influence of 
the Palestine Mission, there is ac- 
tually begun, among the Armenians 
—the most industrious, enterpris- 
ing, intelligent, and wealthy people 
of the East—a people who “rule the 
mercantile world from Constantino- 
ple to Calcutta”—a reform bearing 
in many points a striking resem- 
blance to that in Europe in the days 
of Luther. The Mediterranean 
missions, however, are in critical 
circumstances. What will be the 


result of the events that are now 


taking place around them we can- 
not tell. But we do know that the 
wrath of man shall praise the Lord, 
and that whatever commotions mat 
agitate the world, they shall ail 
tend to the accomplishment of the 
same glorious purpose for which 
these missions are supported. 
Buenos Ayres. —Here is a single 
Missionary, who has hitherto been 
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connected with the University, but 
has lately withdrawn from it, in or- 
der to devote himself more exclu- 
sively to the business of his mission. 
The South American Republics o- 
pen a wide field for benevolent ex- 
ertion. Much needs to be done, 
and it is for us to do it. No other 
nation can do it so easily, or so 
well. 

A missionary to Africa has been 
appointed, and an exploring visit is 
soon to be made to the northwest 
coast of this continent. 

Is this a work to be abandoned, 
or even to be feebly prosecuted?— 
Already thousands in the Heathen 
and Papal world, feel the blessed- 
ness of its influence. Already, in 
the most distant regions of the 
earth, cruelty, and treachery, and 
in short, the whole brood of evils, 
which are nurtured by intellectual 
and moral darkness, begin to give 
way, and millennial peace and love 
make theirappearance. And if this 
dawning of a happier day on earth, 


to the pe. nee nations, enkindles 


our joy and zeal, how shall we but 
devote our whole souls to the work, 
when we reflect, that the misery 
from which we are rescuing men, 
and the happiness to which we are 
introducing them, are, in their is- 
sue, perfect and eternal! 
| Vermont Chronicle. 


ENGLAND. 
PRAYER BOOK AND HOMILY SOCIETY. 


From an abstract of the fifteenth 
report, in the Church Register, we 
derive the following interesting par- 
ticulars:— 

During the past year, there have 
been issued, of bound books, 12,183, 
and of homilies and extracts from 
the Liturgy, as tracts, 106,181. 
Hitherto the Irish Prayer Book. has 
been very cautiously and sparingly 
distributed: the time, however, 
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seems to have arrived, when the 
necessity of such caution may be 
considered as very greatly dimin- 
ished. An application for books 
from the county of ‘Ti perary was 
accompanied by the to owing re- 
marks:— 

‘‘The people are very anxious to 
obtain the Church of England Pray- 
er Book in both languages. The 
thirty-nine articles, in particular, 
seem to awaken their curiosity, as 
they have hitherto had no idea of 
the real doctrines of the established 
Church.” 

The great desire which has arisen 
for the , Bal Book of the Church 
of England, bears-testimony to the 
fact, fat the work of Scriptural in- 
struction is going on in Ireland. 

This gratifying fact has now, in- 
deed, been proved beyond all pow- 
er of contradiction, by the remark- 
able events of the last few months. 
At an early period of that work of 
Reformation, which commenced so 
auspiciously, and seems to be pro- 
ceeding so steadily, the attention of 
this Society was called to the case 
of the converts from Popery, in the 
county of Cavan. It seems almost 
unnecessary to say, that such a call 
as this was obeyed by your com- 
mittee. An assortment of Prayer 
Books, both English and Irish, was 


. most cheerfully pearson and sucha 


selection of the Homilies, bound up 
together, as, after due consultation, 
seemed best suited to the circum- 
stances of those parts of Ireland at 
the present time. 

The committee add the followin 
gratifying extract from the jemand 
of an Irish Reader:— 

On Christmas day many of my 
pupils assembled together, when we 
spent the day in searching the 
Scriptures, and reading the Book of 
Common Prayer of the Church of 
England; some of the people are 
committing to memory some of the 
prayers contained in the Book of 
Common Prayer. This evening, as 
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1 was reading the prayer for the 
King’s Majesty—‘‘O Lord our 
Heavenly Father, High and Mighty, 
King of kings, and ser of lords, 
&c.” when I came to that part, 
‘‘strengthen him, that he may van- 
quish and overcome all his ene- 
mies,” they exclaimed aloud, 
‘sAmen.”? Many of them confessed, 
that before they read the Scriptures, 
they used to curse the King and all 
the Royal Family, and pray for a 
Catholic King; and that they used 
to long, earnestly, for the year 1825, 
in hopes that there would be an end 
to the King, as Pastorini predicted, 
that the fifth vial of the wrath of God 
would be poured out upon all who 
should hold the reins of government 
in their hand. I am happy to say, 
that Scripture readers often meet at 
the Throne ef Grace, and offer up 
humble prayer to God for the King 
and Royal Family, for the Clergy, 
for the High Court of Parliament, 
and all people. 

Fn. Prdlbetinds: Mee Trans- 
lations. —To the translations of the 
Formularies, or parts of them, into 
different languages, procured previ- 
ously to the year 1826, the com- 
mittee have now the pleasure to an- 
nounce the following additions:— 

The morning and evening servi- 
ces of the Church in FPersic, trans- 
lated by Mirza Ibrahim, and revi- 
sed by Professor Lee: this transla- 
tion is now in the press. 

In Modern Greek, and in Armen- 
ian, translations of the ninth homi- 
ly have been procured, and are a- 
bout to be printed at Constantino- 

le. 

In Jewish Spanish, a selection of 
Prayers and Thanksgivings from 
the Liturgy is under preparation, 
for the use of present and future 
converts. 

The Second and Third Homilies 
have been rendered into Jndo-Por- 
tuguese. 

n pure Portuguese, the commit- 
tee have obtained, and are circulat- 





ing, a translation of the Second and 
Ninth Homilies, and have commis- 
sioned the translator to prepare also 
a version of parts of the Lithrey! the 
Brazils, the Madeiras, the Azores, 
and other regions, present an im- 
mense field for the distribution of 
useful Tracts in this language. 

In reference to translations not 
made by this Society, but previous- 
ly existing, the Committee will on- 
ly state, that, in Spanish, they have 
just printed a revised translation of 
the sey, with the addition of 
the Ordination Services, in a larger 
type than tlte edition which they 
have hitherto circulated; they have 
also added to former selections from 
the Liturgy, a Tract, containing 
such prayers and thanksgivings as 
seemed particularly suitable for dis- 
tribution in this language. 

Arabic Liturgy and Homilies.— 
Of the parts of the Liturgy, translat- 
ed by Dr. Pococke, and _re-printed, 
in the course of the year 1826, by 
this Society, 500 copies have been 
consigned to the care of the Rev. W. 
Jowett, at Malta; 100 to Archdea- 
con Corrie, at Calcutta; anda 
smaller number to the Rev. Mr. 
Fenn, at Cotymn: of the 500 
copies sent to Malta, 200 have been 
forwarded to Beyrout, and 100 to 
Cairo. ‘To these have been added, 
in each instance, the First Homily, 
in the same language; copies of 
which have been committed also 
to persons going to YI ot Con- 
stantinople, and other places where 
they might be usefully distributed. 
On the subject of these translations, 
a clerical correspondent writes— 

I rejoice to see your Society thus 
laying hold of the Arabic; itis a 
vast language, and requires wide 
arms, patient hearts, and liberal 
purses to scope with its immense 
demands: gradually, however, in va- 
rious quarters, societies and indi- 
viduals are grappling with it. I 
should be glad to hear that the 
Third Homily, in which the doc- 
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trine of justification by faith is so 

erspicuously unfolded, was trans- 
Tate by your Society into this lan- 
guage, and, indeed, into all the lan- 
guages of the earth. 


Resolution of the East India Company on 
Human Sacrifices in India. 
In Marchlast, at a Court of Pro- 
ee of East-India stock, John 

oynder, Esq. introduced a resolu- 
tion onthe burning of widows in 
India, which he supported by a lon 
and elaborate argument, and whisk 
was subsequently adopted by a de- 
cided majority, only five proprie- 
tors voting against it. The resolu- 
tion was as follows: 

“That this Court, taking into con- 
sideration the continuance of hu- 
man sacrifices in India, is of opin- 
ion, that, in the case ofall rites or 
ceremonies involving the destruc- 
tion of life, it is the duty of a pa- 
ternal government to interpose for 
their prevention, and therefore re- 
commends to the Honourable Court 
of Directors to transmit such in- 
structions to India, as that Court 
may deem most expedient for ac- 
complishing this object, consistent 
with all practicable attention to the 
feelings of the natives.” 

It may be presumed, that a prac- 
tice so revolting to every good prin- 
ciple, as that contemplated in the 
above resolution, will not much 
longer exist in British India. 


[Missionary Herald. 


"A BRIEF REPORT 
Of the State and Progress of the Misstons 


of the Untren Breturen, in the year 

1826, extracted from the General Account 

of the events of that year, transmitted by 

the Elder’s Conference of the Unity to 
the Congregations. 

‘‘Tue past year has been one of 
unusual activity in our missionary 
work. | We can confidently and 
thankfully declare, in regard to the 


Human Sacrifices in FIndia. 
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labours of our Brethren: among the 
heathen, that the blessing which has 
rested upon them, has far exceeded 
what our weak faith and anxiety led 
us to expect. In thirty-seven sta- 
tions, no fewer than 185 Brethren 
and Sisters have been employed. 
‘*North America. —The Curro- 
KEE congregations, collected by our 
missionaries at Spring-Place and 
Oochgelogy, are, indeed, but small, 
consisting at present of not more 
than from eighteen to twenty adults, 
and about as many children, who 
attend the school; but the neighbour- 
ing Indians and negroes flock to the 
meetings in considerable numbers. 
By commission of the Wachovian 
Conference, Brother Theodore 
Shultz, of Salem, paid a visit to 
these stations, which lasted from 
April 3d, to May 13th; during the 
course of which, he witnessed with 
astonishment the evident effects of 
the power of the grace of God upon 
Indian hearts; and could indulge a 
joyful hope of the future prosperity 
of these congregations, even in the 
event of the Cherokee nation being 
compelled by the state of Georgia 
to emigrate westward, beyond the 
Mississippi. An Indian, named 
David Brown, educated in Connec- 
ticut, has translated the New Tes-- 
tament into the Cherokee language. 
‘After an eight months’ visit in 
Pennsylvania, Brother Luckenbach 
and his wife returned to Upper Ca- 
nada, and were received with wont- 
ed affection by the congregation at 
New Fairfield. The affectionate 
letter addressed to the Delaware 
Indians, by the Provincial Confer- 
ence at Bethlehem, was listened to 
with serious attention, and appear- 
ed to be attended with the desired 
effects, to encourage them more dil- 
igently to seek after the One Thing 
needful. The sum allowed by the 
Canadian government, as compen- 
sation for damage done to the set- 
tlement during the campaign of 
1813, it was hoped, would enable 
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them to undertake the building of a 
church. 

‘‘Labrador.—The Harmony sail- 
ed for Labrador on the $d of June, 
reached Okkak on the 30th of July, 
and after visiting the three settle- 
ments on the coast, set out on her 
homeward voyage on the 7th of 
September. She arrived in the 
Thames, October the 7th, bringing 
home Brother Meisner with his wife 
and daughter, and the single Broth- 
er Beck. The accounts which have 
been received from our Esquimaux 
congregations, both written and 
verbal, agree in stating that their 
internal course has been, on the 
whole, very satisfactory; and that 
the meetings and schools have been 
diligently attended. <A long, se- 
vere, and snowy winter rendered it 
very difficult for the Esquimaux to 
lay in a sufficient stock of provision. 
The bay of Nain continued blocked 
up with ice, from the 30th of No- 
vember tothe 30thof June. In the 
depth of winter, the cold was so in- 
tense, that Fahrenheit’s thermome- 
ter sunk from 36° to 40°, below 0. 
In July, the quicksilver rose as high 
as 80°. 

‘Our Brethren at Hopedale hop- 
ed to finish the erection of their 
new church before the end of Octo- 
ber. At that settlement, 188 Es- 
quimaux resided; at Okkak, 350, 
and at Nain, 288. The 50th An- 
niversary of Hopedale was celebrat- 
ed by old and young, with peculiar 
emotions of joy and gratitude to the 
Lord, whose presence was power- 
fully felt at all the solemn meetings 
of that festival. 

“‘Greenland.—On the fourteenth 
of May, the Brethren Ihrer and 
Ulbricht, (the former of whom had 
been married at Neudietendorf, to 
Sister Louisa Kleinschmidt) arrived 
at Lichtenfels, in Greenland.— 
Brother Ulbricht has been appoint- 
ed to serve the mission at New 
Herrnhut, from whence Brother Al- 
bert returned to Europe. Brother 
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and Sister Ihrer proceed to Litchte- 
nau. The ship from Julianenhaab re- 
turned to Copenhagen as early as Ju- 
ly 31st, bringing Brother Popp from 
Fredericksthal, whose shattered 
health, we trust, may be recruited 
by a visit to his native country: his 
residence for a quarter of a year in 
a Greenland family-house, contain- 
ing 36 persons, having produced no 
beneficial effect upon it. The Lord’s 
blessing continued to rest abun- 
dantly upon the new settlement, 
which already is occupied by 256 
Greenlanders. During the whole 
of this second winter, which was, 
however, not so stormy as the first, 
the missionaries were under the ne- 
cessity of remaining in their cold 
damp hut, built of sods, for want of 
a sufficient quantity of boards to 
build a house: yet Brethren Klein- 
schmidt and De Fries continued 
well in health, to the astonishment 
of all. It was, however, found ne- 
cessary to remove this house, which 
had already been partly erected, to 
the other side of the rivulet, that it 
might be sheltered, in some mea- 
sure, by a rising ground, from the 
violence of the winds. The foun- 
dation was laid for the new build- 
ing on June the 3d. 

‘*A dangerous epidemic, the prin- 
cipal symptoms of which were cold 
in the head and pleurisy, broke out 
early in the winter, among the 600 


inhabitants of Lichtenau, and last- 


ed throughout the whole of it. A 
similar disorder prevailed at New 
Herrnhut, and proved more fatal. 
At that station, the missionaries 
were unable to sow their gardens 
before the beginning of July, and 
the long continuance of drift-ice 
proved of serious hindrance to the 
Greenlanders in the seal fishery. — 
Otherwise, there was no want of a 
supply at any of our settlements. — 
At Lichtenau, where there are 364 
inhabitants, they were long blocked 
up by immense masses of snow.— 
In general, our Brethren at all the 
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missionary stations, could rejoice 
over the spiritual course of their 
congregations, and a special work 
of grace was observable among the 
youth. : 

‘‘West Indies. —In the three Da- 
nish islands, St. Thomas, St. Croix, 
and St. John’s, divine life appears 
to prevade the seven negro congre- 
gations. The most numerous is 
that at Friedensfeld, in St. Croix, 
which numbers 2232 persons. The 
moist weather, so fruitful for the 
sugar plantations, had however pro- 
duced dangerous fevers, from which 
our European Brethren and Sisters 
had their share of suffering. Three 
active missionaries, in the prime of 
life, were called home to eternal 
rest, viz. Sister Sparmeyer, of St. 
Croix, in September; Sister Blitt, 
of St. Thomas, in October; and 
Brother Gloeckler, in St. John’s. 
The mission was reinforced by the 
arrival of Brother Eberman and his 
wife, from North America, and 
Brother and Sister Plattner, and 
the single Brethren Klingenberg 
and Freytag, from Germany: also 
by the safe return of Brother Jung, 
from a visit to Europe. 

‘In November, Brother Zetzsche 
sailed for St. Thomas. Brother 
and Sister Hohe have returned to 
Europe, after a faithful service of 
twenty-one years. Brother Sy- 
brecht has undertaken the superin- 
tendance of the external affairs of 
the mission, and removed with that 
view to New Herrnhut. Our mis- 
sion-premises were graciously pre- 
served from harm during a second 
destructive fire in the town of ‘Tap- 
pus, the capital of St. Thomas.— 
On August 21st, the missionary fa- 
mily at New Herrnhut, celebrated 
the 94th Anniversary of the com- 
mencement of the mission in St. 
Thomas. They had occupied their 
present dwelling-house fifty years. 

**British Islands.:—By the ap- 
pointment of two bishops of the Es- 
tablished Church, to direct the eecle- 
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siastical affairs of the British West 
Indies, the relations existing between 
our missionaries and the population 
of the islands appear likely to be 
affected. To the service of the mis- 
sionin Antigua, where 14823 negros 
are under the care of our Brethren, 
Brother Wright from St. Kits, and 
Brother Muentzer, and the Breth- 
ren Simon and Zipel from Europe, 
have been newly appointed. Anew 
mission-house has been begun at St. 
John’s, the present building having 
been found too small to provide the 
needful accommodation. ‘The sin- 

le sister M’Dermot, of Gracehill, 
Ris lately accepted a call to this 
mission. Several shocks of earth- 
quakes were felt in January, and a- 
gain in April, ofa stronger descrip- 
tion, so as to alarm the inhabitants. 
Though suffering from rag “ee in- 
disposition, twenty-one Brethren 
and Sisters in this island have been 
enabled to persevere in their work 
with joy, and to see abundant fruit 
of their labours. 

‘‘In Barbadoes, on the 2d of Feb- 
ruary, Brother Lichtenthaler, after 
short service in that mission, de- 

arted this life. Brother Taylor and 
fis wife arrived on the 17th of May, 
from Antigua, and were received 
with great joy by the worthy proprie- 
tor of the daéation; MountChance. 
Brother bon, who was still la- 
bouring under the effects of his se- 
vere fall, was rejoiced to welcome 
Brother Seitz from Neuwied, as his 
assistant, towards the end of April. 
The public and private services con- 
tinued to be attended by an in- 
creasing number of negroes, and a 
about 60 children received instruc- © 
tion. The congregation at Sharon 
consists of about 358 members. 

‘‘The Brethren and Sisters Shick 
and Staude have entered into the 
service of the mission in St. Kit’s, 
one of our most flourishing fields of 
labour in the West Indies. The 
two congregations, at Basseterre 
and Bethesda, continue to mcreases 
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to the former belonging about 3000 
to the latter 1838 negroes: 700 chil- 
dren are under instruction at both 
stations. Brother Hoch, from Ok- 
brook, has been appointed to supply 
the place of Brother Scholefield, 
who is called to Jamaica; and Bro- 
ther Klose, of Guadenfrey, that of 
Brother Staude, who retired, owing 
to his weak state of health. The 
widow Sisters Sautter and Lichten- 
thaler, have removed to Bethlehem. 

‘‘Our missions in Jamaica are, by 
the Lord’s blessing, on the advance. 
Of our three congregations on that 
island, New Eden numbers 12135 
negroes; Fairfield 1190, Irwin and 
its vicinity about 300. Sister Ber- 
ger soon followed her husband into 
eternal rest, and Brother Becker 
and his wife were necessitated, by 
increasing infirmities, to request 
their dismission, after a faithful ser- 
vice of twenty-four years in the 
West Indies, and returned to Eng- 
land. These vacancies rendered 
the arrival of the Brethren Timzus 
and Pfeiffer doubly welcome to the 
remaining missionaries. On Janua- 
ry 15th, the new church at Fairfield 
was consecrated, under a powerful 
sensation of our Saviour’s gracious 
pcos The Brethren Ellis, 

ight, and Timzus, continue to 
make periodical visits to Hopeton 
and Mesopotamia. 

**A mission in the island of To- 
bago was begun as early as the year 
1790; but it was interrupted shortly 
after by the departure of our late 
Brother Montgomery. It was re- 
newed in 1799, at the earnest -re- 
quest, and by the generous assist- 
ance of the late Mr. Hamilton; but 
again discontinued upon his de- 
ceas, in 1801. 

‘*Agreeably to the wishes of his 
son, and of several other proprie- 
tors of estates, it will be recom- 
menced; and to this service, Bro- 
ther Ricksecker, of Lancaster, in 
North America, has been lately ap- 
pointed. 


Surinam.—South Afric. 
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‘‘Surinam.——On the 14th of Ju- 
ly, fifty years had elapsed since the 
baptism of the first negro by our 
Brethren at Paramaribo. That day 
was therefore kept as a solemn fes- 
tival by the negro congregation; and 
the various services were attended 
by a numerous company, not only 
of negroes, but also of the white in- 
habitants of the town. who all ap- 
peared to take a lively interest im 
the prosperity of this work of God. 
The church proved far too small to 
contain all who wished tobe present. 
Since the first baptismal transaction 
in 1776, 3477 adult negroes have 
been baptised, and the congrega- 
tion, at present, consists of 1240 
members, besides 500 new people. 
Several planters, in the neighbour- 
hood of Paramaribo, have invited 
our Brethren to preach the Gospel 
to their negroes. Brother Buck has 
been obliged to return to Europe, 
by repeated attacks of rheumatism. 
Another painful loss was sustained 
by the mission, in January and Feb- 
ruary, by the departure of the Sis- 
ters Graff and Voigt; and in Sep- 
tember, by the alarming illness of 
Brother Genth, whose life was, at 
one time, despaired of, but who is 
now slowly recovering. Brother 
Graff having visited Europe, will 
return to the service of the mission. 

‘“‘Two Brethren, who formerly 
served the mission in Surinam, for 
above thirty years, have in this year 
finished their course with joy, viz. | 
Brother Langballe at Bethlehem, 
in February; and Brother Randt at 
Herrnhut, in May. 

“* South Africa—The mission of 
the Cape of Good Hope proceeds 
with the blessing of the Lord upon 
it. Brother and Sister Lemmertz 
returned to their former post in the 
beginning of the year accompanied 
by Brother and Sister Sonderman. 
Brother and Sister Teutsch follow- 
ed some months later. The on 
had again failed; and in the neig 
bourhood of Groenekloof, a mortal 
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distemper among the cattle caused 
serious loss. ‘The abundance of 
ponies at Enon, alleviated the 

istress occasioned by the scarcity 
of corn; and at Gnadenthal, the 
poor Hottentots have been enabled 
to satisfy their hunger by means of 
a plentiful supply of wild almonds. 
The number of inhabitants of Gna- 
denthal was 1218. In the early 
part of the year, new life, and love 
to Jesus appeared to be enkindled 
in ihe hearts of the Hottentots, many 
of whom joined themselves into lit- 
tle companies, and engaged with 
each other to walk as true followers 
of the Lord. 

‘Of the patients in the leper’s 
hospital, at Hemel-en-Aarde, whose 
number exceeds 100, more than 
half have been awakened through 
the labours of Brother and Sister 
Leitner, and those who have been 
admitted members of the Church of 
Christ, appear to grow daily in 
knowledge and grace. 

**Elim increases gradually, and 
is a blessing to the whole neighbour- 
hood. On festival occasions, more 
than two hundred friends have some- 
times attended the meetings. The 
Sunday school is frequented by a 
large company, both of adults and 
‘children, and a means of benefit to 
old and young. Owing to the pres- 
sure of the times, many Hottentot 
families have flocked to Groenek- 
loof; the work of the Holy Spirit, 
which appeared evident among 
these poor people has been produc- 
tive of blessed effects likewise among 
the older inhabitants, whereby our 
Brethren have been encouraged to 
persevere in their work with renew- 
ed confidence. The congregation 
at Enon has increased to 400 mem- 
bers, the number of inhabitants, to 
450. Brother Hallbeck accompa- 
nied Brother and Sister Nauhaus 
thither in May last, and spent a- 
bove five aon from June 10th to 
July 26th, at Enon and its neigh- 
bourhood, witnessing with joy and 
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thankfulness, the earnest desire of 
the Hottentots to be made acquaint- 
ed with Christ and His great salva- 
tion.—Miss. Intelligencer. 


ENGLISH BAPTIST MISSION. 
CALCUTTA. 


Extract of a letter from Mr. George 
Pearce, one of the last Missionaries who 
left England for the East, to his friend, 
the Rev. S. Whitewood, of Andover, 
England, who was his companion in 
study at the Stepney Academical Insti- 
tution. 


‘‘After four months spent amidst 
the perils of the ocean, I find my- 
self on the long desired shore of 
India, still under the constant care 
of an ever indulgent God. We 
landed here on the 22d of October, 
after a voyage, in every way (with 
the exception of sea eee) as 
pleasant as we could possibly have 
expected, and met with a most 
hearty reception from our dear Mis- 
sionary brethren. I hasten to tell 
you, my dear W., that I feel quite 
satisfied with the providence of God 
in conducting me to this country, 
and more than this I hope, for I 
trust I consider it a privilege, and 
am only thankful for it. At 
present I am enjoying every tem- 
poral blessing (excepting my belov- 
ed relatives,) and certainly more 
spiritual, than most of my brethren 
in England, for in whatever direc- 
tion I turn my eyes, there I behold 
the fulfilment of that delightful 
promise, ‘I will give thee the heath- 
en for thy inheritance, and the ut- 
termost parts of the earth for thy 
possession.’ Conceive yourself in 
a place that has been for centuries 
obscured with midnight darkness, 
where now at length the sun begins 
to dawn upon the wretched beings 
who dwell there, and his rays emer- 
ring from the breaking cloud.— 

hink of standing in the midst of 
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an innumerable multitude of your 
fellow creatures, who are in bon- 
dage, the most appalling bondage, 
to a cruel taskmaster, at the sight 
of which your heart is ready to 
burst with grief; but to relieve you 
and them, ata little distance you 
discover a most lovely individual, 
who has commenced the work of 
emancipation, by laying down a 
mighty sum, and going from wretch 
to wretch, breaking off the galling 
fetter, and bestowing the blessed 
boon of liberty; the ransomed collect 
together, and shout the praises of 
their deliverer. Or imagine yourself 
ina large valley that is covered with 
the dead bodies of the spoiled and 
mangled slain, and while you are 
surveying this affecting sight, you 
suddenly perceive one and another 
rising to lite, and an evident move- 
ment through all the host. Such 
scenes as these are presented in 
India. The Son of Righteousness 
is dispelling the clouds, the Re- 
deemer is delivering the captive, 
the dead are rising to life. O bles- 
sed Gospel, what hast thou done! 
Blessed Saviour, what hast thou 
done for rebellious, miserable sin- 
ners! O sway thy sceptre all the 
world around! 

But, leaving figures, T will come 
to facts, and confine my remarks to 
Calcutta. Thirty years ago, there 
was scarcely a Christian or any sign 
of Christianity in Calcutta, whether 
among Europeans or natives. Now, 
besides six episcopal churches, there 
are five dissenting chapels, and to say 
the least, two or 300 pious people. 
The Sabbath is also beginning to 
be reverenced among the major 
vart of the Europeans. although it 
is a lamentable fact, that Europeans 
seem to feel themselves under much 
less restraint in this country than 
in Europe. Yet, in consequence of 
the labours of Missionaries, many 
are brought to a sense of their duty, 
and I trust there is an impulse gi- 
ven to the whole of the English po- 
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pulation. ‘The churches are welt 
attended, Missionary efforts are in 
much better repute than formerly, 
and wickedness that would former- 
ly stalk the streets with the utmost 
effrontery, is now, in a manner, 
obliged to hide its head. The num- 
ber of heathen converts is not so 
great as among the English; yet 
there are so many, and of that kind, 
as greatly to encourage the hearts of 
Missionaries. The wonder, I con- 
ceive, ought not to be that so few 
are converted, but that so many be- 
come Christians. ‘lhe difficulties 
are immense in the way against hea- 
then converts. My Pundit is @ 
Christian, in consequence of which, 
his wife has been taken from him by 
his friends, and kept a close prison- 
er; he has been separated from her 
now, I suppose, several years. 
“There is now in Calcutta a 
great spirit for hearing the Gosple, 
among the natives; in different parts 
of the city there are no less than 
six Bengalee chapels in our connex- 
ion, and many others belonging to 
other denominations. The places 
are frequently well attended, and 
the congregations listen with much 
more attention than formerly. I 
have been out with Paunchoo, who 
is a most excellent native preacher, 
when he has collected a large con- 
ety in the open air, who have 
istened with great apparent atten- 
tion and interest. It was exceed- 
ingly delightful to me to see the 
nods of assent that passed through 
the assembly, as the preacher pur- 
sued his subject, and at the close 
to hear them inviting him to visit 
them again. The natives consist 
chiefly of Hindoos and Mussulmans. 
Although a Hindoo has many more 
difficulties to prevent his embra- 
cing Christ than a Mussulman, yet, 
notwithstanding, the number of 
Hindoo converts is much greater. 
A Mahomedan is found to have the 
most inveterate hatred to Christ, 
which is seldom overcome. The 
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Missionaries labored here several 
years before they received from the 
Mahomedans the least fruit of their 
labors; at length a Moonshi confess- 
ed himself a Christian, was _baptis- 
ed, and has proved himself to be a 
most valuable character. 

‘It gives me the greatest pleasure 
to state, that so far as I have been 
able to observe, the Missionaries 
of all denominations here seem to 
be zealously devoting themselves 
to the advancement of the Redeem- 
er’s kingdom; and I think I do not 
exaggerate, when I state that they 
exceed in piety the generality of 
dissenting ministers in England. 
This fact, I conceive, augurs well 
for the spiritual interest of India. 
With regard to my own prospects, 
things have been so far arranged 
that lam to occupy Mr. Eustace 
Carey’s station in India, as soon 
as the Bungalow is rebuilt. Here 
I shall be situated, altogether in the 
midst of a native populations; my 
chief work will therefore be native. 
On the Sunday I shall have to sup- 
py an English congregation at 

owrah. Brother Thomas’s time 
will be occupied with the English in 
Calcutta, and as much native work 
as he can do beside.” 


LIGHT DAWNING IN INDIA. 


The following article is from the Mis- 
sionary Herald, published by the Bap- 
tist Missionaries in Calcutta, forthe month 
of January in the last year. 


October 10, 1826. 


‘The last three days have been 
the most interesting I have passed 
in India. On Saturday brother 
Eld sent for me to come and visit 
some people, respecting whom we 
have for the last eight or nine 
months been somewhat interested. 
It appears that some time since they 
met with a tract containing the 
fen commandments, which arrested 
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their attention, and especially the 
attention of an old man, who like 
many others in India, is a Gooroo 
or spiritual guide to a number of peo- 
ple, who call him their Dhurma 

ita, or religious father, and them- 
selves his Dhurma Pootramana, or 
religious sons. They came to our 
station, at least some of them; made 
some interesting inquires, and ob- 
tained other tracts, and in some of 
their visits a Gospel and Testament: 

During brother L’s visit to Pooree 
for three months, they made one or 
two calls, and soon after his return 
another, which excited more inter- 
est in them than had been before 
felt, and brother L. and myself de- 
termined on paying them a visit, to 
see and converse with the old man, 
their gooroo. We had determined 
on visiting them on Monday the 9th 
inst.; but on Saturday they came, 
and brother L. having sent for me, 
we talked to them, nine in number, 
for about three hours. They have 
read the books with very great at- 
tention, and understand to a sur- 
— degree, their meaning. <A 

ramin in particular is extraordina- 
rily acquainted with them, and quo- 
ted in the course of our conversa- 
tion, many very striking and appro- 
priate passages, ‘Not every one that 
saith unto me Lord, Lord,’ &c. 
and the different characters that 
should enter heaven; the necessity 
of anew heart, and others too nume- 
rous to write in detail; but the Ten 
Commandments, to which they are 
wonderfully attached, and which 
they make the standard of their moral 
conduct, and refer to incessantly, 
they all seem to have at their 
tongue’s end. 


Persecution of Converts.—One 
principal object of their present 
visit. was to ask our advice in a 
pleasing and surprising affair. It 
appears, that in addition to their 
keeping the Sabbath, and assem- 
bling on that day to read the Dhur- 
ma Shastras (which they learnt from 
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their favorite Dos Agya, or Ten 
Commandments, ) their Dhurma Pi- 
ta thought it their duty to spread 
the knowledge they had obtained 
through other villages, and accord- 
ingly sent some of his disciples for 
that purpose; but the Bramins, in 
cok consistency with what the 
riends of religion have always ex- 
perienced, were filled with enmity, 
and assembling and insensing the 
villagers, loaded the disciples with a- 
buse, and beat two of them unmer- 
cifully; and they wanted our advice 
what course to pursue. We pointed 
out to them, that such treatment 
they must certainly expect, if they 
loved the Saviour and chose the 
way of lifes; and that it was what 
the friends of Jesus had ever met 
with. We read to them the 10th 
and 11th verses of the 5th of Mat- 
thew, and other similar passages, 
and recommended patient suffering 
under their persecutions. In that 
they seemed to have anticipated our 
advice, and were quite willing to a- 
bide by it; but as we had determin- 
ed on visiting them and the Dhru- 
ma Pita on Monday, we proposed 
a further consideration of the sub- 
ject at that time. 

On the next day, Lord’s day, 
eleven of their number came down 
to my house during our English 
service; and after that was over, 
we had another long and interest- 
ing conversation of several hours, 
when it was agreed that most of 
them should return, and one remain 
and accompany us in the morning. 
Early in the morning, just as we 
were going to have worship, three 
of them came in and joined us, one 
a messenger from the old man. It 
was exceedingly interesting to see 
them bow with their faces to the 
ground, and in that position remain 
and join with us in the worship of the 
blessed and glorious God, to whom 
all flesh shall assuredly come.— 
We seemed transported back to the 
times of Abraham, and Isaac, and Ja- 
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cob. After worship, two departed, 
and our messenger alone remained 
to be our guide in the morning.— 
We were up about four, and be- 
tween five and six, after a short 
prayer for our Heavenly Father’s 
blessing and presence, we set off. 
The place appeared to be about six 
or seven miles off, in a very retired 
situation, which we reached about 
9 o’clock. 


POPERY AT THE SANDWICH IS- 
LANDS. 


The Utica Rec. has the followin 
intelligence. ‘*A Letter video 
by a gentleman of this village from 
the Sandwich Islands, states:— 
that several: Roman Catholic mis- 
sionaries, mechanics, &c. had arriv- 
ed at the islands, with a view of set- 
tlement. It was then doubtful how 
they would be received. Such an 
incident must be regarded by the 
friends of vital religion with deep 
solicitude.”” There have been ru- 
mors of an intention on the part of 
the Catholics, to introduce their su- 

erstition into the Sandwich Islands. 

t now appears that the attempt will 
be seriously made, and American 
Christians will have a new motive 
to pray for the mission and people 
there. 


———— 


DOMESTIC. 


YOUNG MEN’S BIBLE SOCIETY OF 
ALEXANDRIA. 


Tue Board of Managers of this 
Society, having viewed with lively 
interest and gratitude, the noble ex- 
ertions making by several Societies 
in various parts of the Union, to ex- 
tend the Word of Life to all within 
their immediate sphere of action, 
have determined to follow in their 
benevolent steps. Ata meeting of 
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the Board held on Christmas day, 
called for the special purpose of 
considering this interesting subject, 
it was 

Resolved, That this Board do 
immediately enter upon such ar- 
rangements as may be deemed most 
mY Tw to the important object 
of supplying with the Holy Scrip- 
tures, every family in the State of 
Virginia. 

esolved, That the Correspond- 

ing Secretary, (the Rev. Mr. Har- 
rison,) be appointed to open a cor- 
respondence with all the Societies 
in the State. 

In pursuance of the above reso- 
lution, letters have been addressed 
to all sister Societies whose exis- 
ence could be ascertained. And 
they confidently hope and believe, 
though the beginning is so small, 
that a flame of zeal may be fanned 
up in this extensive region, which 
will, in a very limited period, at 
least offer to every destitute family 
that Word ‘‘which is able to make 
them wise unto salvation.” 

Should this communication come 
under the notice of any Society, 
which has not received the Circu- 
lar above alluded to, they will o- 
blige, by opening a correspondence 
with the Secretary. 


BIBLE SOCIETY OF WASHINGTON. 


Ar a meeting of the ‘Bible So- 
ciety of the City of Washington,” 
held at the City Hall, on the 2ist 
inst. the following gentlemen were 
appointed Officers and Managers 
for the ensuing year. 


President. 
Matthew St. Clair Clarke, Esq. 


Vice Presidents. 
Rey. William Hawley, 
‘¢ Jas. Laurie, D. D. 
‘¢ Rev. John Davis, 
‘* Robt. Semple, D. D- 
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Managers. 
Rev. Daniel Baker, 
‘© Hy. V. D. Johns, 
‘“ Wm. Neale, 
Col. A. Henderson, 
Mr. John P. Ingle, 
Mr. Geo. Whitwell, 
Mr. John Underwood, 
Mr. Wm. Hewitt, 
Dr. Stephen Collins, 
Col. Jas. L. Edwards, 
Mr. Jos. Thaw, 
Mr. John R. Nourse. 
Michael Nourse, Esq. Treasurer: 
John Coyle, Junior, Secretary. 


The following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: * 

Resolved, Vhat, in humble reliance on 
Divine Providence, this Society will un- 
dertake to supply with Bibles, within one 
year from this time, every destitute fam- 
ily in the City and County of Washington; 
and will aid the exertions of the Young 
Men’s Bible Society of Baltimore, by en- 
gaging, also, to furnish with Bibles, with- 
in the same period, the destitute in the 
four adjoining Counties of Maryland, viz: 
St. Mary’s, Charles, Prince George’s, and 
Montgomery. 

[National Intelligencer. 


KENYON COLLEGE. 


Tue deep interest which the 
friends of religion and learning, not 
only in America but also in foreign 
countries, have taken in this Insti- 
tution, prompts us to lay before 
the public every thing relating to 
its welfare. Reducing the means 
of education, (only sixty to seventy 
dollars per year for all expenses, } 
within the reach of thousands of the 
poor and middling classes of our citi- 
zens, who have hitherto been pre- 
cluded from the possibility of edu- 
cating their children in this College, 
it is hailed as the ushering in the 
dawn of a new and bright day to 
our country, and nothing which fa- 
cilitates or retards its progress is 
viewed with indifference by an en- 
lightened public. 
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Sometime last winter, Arthur 
Tappin, Esq. of New York, made 
a most generous subscription of one 
thousand dollars, with a view to be- 
gin the formation of a professor- 
ship in this Institution, based on 
the condition of there being $10,000 
(including his own subscription, ) 
raised for this purpose exclusively, 
during the period of one year. We 
are most happy that there are good 
hopes of the fulfilment of these con- 
ditions. 


From the President of the Col- 
lege and his brother, the Hon. Dud- 
ley Chase, of the United States’ 
Senate, may be expected two thous- 
and dollars, from two gentlemen in 
New York, one hundred, and late- 
ly we hear with great delight, that 
Mr. Thomas Sinith of King George 
county, Virginia, has munificently 
added his subscription of $1000.— 
These sums swell the amount to 
$4,100, nearly half the money re- 
quired. Shall this great object fail 
for want of the other half? When 
so much has been done and is now 
doing in a foreign land, will it be 
for the honour of our country, that 
so great a public boon as this be 
lost to us for want of due conside- 
ration of our best interest? That 
spirit, which is now uniting the 
Christian world together in acts of 
unexampled beneficence, has excit- 
ed the friends of America in a foreign 
land to give most liberally to the 
founding of this Institution. The 
very land on which it stands (one 
hundred acres) is now paid for b 
the fruits of this beneficence. Will 
not America herself do something? 
The Rev. Mr. West is now in Eng- 
land, and addressing the same li- 
beral persons on the subject of com- 
pleting a Chapel to the College; and 
the late news from him is most 
cheering. Shall nothing be done 
to save the Milner professorship, 
founded by Americans, from escap- 
ing our hands? Our prayers on this 
subject that God would stir up the 


hearts of his faithful people, to do 
him true and laudable service in 
this great matter, are more fervent 
than on any similar occasion. The 
importance of this Institution in- 
creases on us, the more we consider 
it. 

It must and will be cherished by 
every patriotic Christian. 

Let the friends of this Institution 
remember, that the limited period 
is now almost expired. What the 
do, let them do quickly, or it will 
be of no avail. 

[ Western Aurora. 


DONATIONS TO THE EDUCATION 
SOCIETY. 


The Treasurer of the Education Socie- 
ty, has lately received the following sums 
of money. 

Rev. C. H. Page, by Rev. E. R. Lip- 

Pitty so cdims 0b a reicvccecscaccapec $30 
Rev. George Lemmon, balance to 

constitute himselfa Life Member, 15 
From Auxiliary Female Society, 

Gloucester county, Va.of Rev. Mr. 

Cairns, by Rev. J. P. K. Henshaw, 50 
Returned by a beneficiary, by Rev. 

B. Pe Kh. Plemanaw, oc casccsece- en 35 
Larken Dorsey, Esq. Elkridge, Md. 

his annual subscription, by Rev. J. 

Pe Eh, Bema, 3 diss) os oes es 

C. PAGE, Treasurer. 


Lz) 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF VIR- 
GINIA. 


Subscriptions for the purpose of paying 
for the Farm and Buildings of the The- 
ological School near Alexandria. 


Rev. John P. McGuire, .......... - $30 
Festus Dickinson, ........+++ a een 20 
Alexander Fé, Roses « cccovcesccene 30 
Bazil Gordon, (cash) ........ ae 
William Robinson, of Westmoreland, 100 
William F. Taliaferro, do. 50 
Henry Bowcock, Sen. do. 4S 
Margaret Rose, do. 30 
Dr. Joseph Wheelwright, ....... o 15 
J. W. Hungerford, ......... seooedl 20 
Chartiite. Jetty oc cece d centtbeocs y 
pO), ee ee Se 15 
Henry P. Bowcock, .........+.0+- 15 
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William Augustine Washington, .. 20 
Henry D. Storke, ......-+esese+-- 300 
Col. Robert W. Carter, of Richmond 


COUNTY, caccrccncg ee 30 
Rawleigh W. Downman, of Lancas- 

ter COUNTY, ..cccccccccccccecece 60 
William Harding, ..... odévovesdbere 30 
John Chowning, .......-+ ccccccsee 16 
John Chowning, Jr. Middlesex, ... 20 
Robert Blakely, ..... Seaveecccee oa ae 


Dr. Mamma Rowan, 0.0 :csnapherscrxs UL 
Robert Weir, of Tappahannock, .. 30 


Benjamin Blake, do. 30. 
Richard Croxton, do. 15 
Henry Waring, of Essex, ..... sees 30 


Elizabeth Randolph, of Fauquier, .. 45 
Mary B. Carter, of Shirley, James 


TE s.. £.65.00 p.gullite ch ettitaline o.0ce 15 
Hon. William C. Rives, .......... 100 
Joseph Ball, Northumberland, (cash) 5 
John Meredith, Lancaster, ........ 15 
Thomas Armstrong, do. ....-+.- 30 
Henry C. Lawson, do. ......+. 12 


Walter Healey, Middlesex, (cash) 5 
Thomas Smith, of King George, ... 100 


Sidney Alexander, do. 30 
Sophia Carter, of Dumfries, ........ 100 
Mrs. Smith, do. (cash) 10 
Ee Ba cose, Selibe+ccekentaees OO 


It is but justice to many who have re- 
cently subscribed, for the purpose of pay- 
ing for the Farm, purchased by the Trus- 
tees of the Theological Seminary of Vir- 
ginia, that they liberally contributed a 
few years ago, to the raising of a fund, 
for the support of a Professor, in this In- 
stitution. 





The T.brarian acknowledges the re- 
ceipt of the following Books, presented 
to the Seminary of Virginia, by George 
and William Harrison, of Brandon, Prince 
George county, Virginia. 

Bishop Hall’s Holy Observations. 
Bishop Sanderson’s Sermons. 

Bishop Downame, on Justification. 
Christian Appeals. 

Donne’s Sermons. 

More’s Mystery of Iniquity. 
Stillingfleet’s ground of Faith vindicated, 
Faundon’s Sermons, 2 vols. 

Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Politic. 

More’s Philosophic Collections. 
Bernard’s Bible Dictionary. 

Barrow’s Sermons. 

Pemble’s Master of Art. 

Jacomb’s Sermons, in 4 parts. 

John Preston’s New Covenant. 
Confession of Faith. 

Simon’s History of the New Testament. 
Christiono-Graphic. 


Confirmations. 


Proceedure of the Understanding. 
Berryman’s Controversies. 

Jeffrey’s Discourses. 

Conference with a Theist, 2 vols. 
Newcombe on Church Catechism. 
Vinur’s exposition of the Book of Prayer. 
Jackson’s Commentaries on the Creed. 
Defence of English Ordination. 
History of the Creed. 

Nicholson’s Church Discipline. 
Quakers’ Controversy. 

Life of Tillotson. 

Nicene Creed Defended, 2 vols. 
Seeming Contradictions, by Stuert. 
Parallel of Pagans and Jesuits. 

Holy Table. 

Beveridge’s Thoughts (broken.) 
Collier’s Sermons, 1 vol. (broken.) 
South’s Sermons, 4 vols. (broken.) 
Lucas’s Sermons. 

Ball’s Treatise on Faith. 

Foster’s Sermons, 5 vols. (broken.} 
Salius’ Ethica. 

Netterton on Virtue. 

Junius. 

Concerning Apostle’s Creed. 
Clagget’s Sermons (broken.) 
Whitby’s Sermons (broken.) 
Dialogue of Timothy and Philathurs. 


Also, from Mrs. M. Wright, Newark, 
New Jersey, 
Breitinger’s Septuagint, 4 vols. 4to. . 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


On Sunday, 11th of November, 
Bishop Moore, administered the 
apostolic rite of Confirmation, in 
the venerable old Gothic Church 
near Smithfield, in the county of 
Isle of Wight, Va. which was the 
second house of worship ever erected 
in this country, and is the most an- 
cient now standing. 

The rite of Confirmation was ad- 
ministered, by the Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Onderdonk, on Sunday Nov. 25, 
in Trinity Church, Southwark, 
when thirty-six persons were con- 
firmed. On Sunday the 9th Dec. 
in Christ Church, Reading, when 
thirty-six persons were confirmed. 
On Sunday the 23d ult. in Pequa 
Church, when seventeen persons 
were confirmed—on the day follow- 
ing, in the Church at Leacock. 
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when fifteen were confirmed. On 
Sunday the 30th, in St- John’s 
Church, Carlisle, when five were 
-confirmed. 


OBITUARIES. 


Diep at Rochester, on the morning 
of Dec. 26, in the 27th year of her 
age, Mrs. Caroitine A. Cumine, 
wife of the Rev. F. H. Cuming, 
Rector of St. Luke’s Church, in 
that village, and daughter of the 


Hon. J. W. Hulbert of this place; 


leaving an infant a few hours old to 
meet the storms of the world with- 
out the protection of a mother’s 
care, and a large circle of relatives 
and friends to mourn the loss of one 
whose worth will be long remember- 
ed. In this lamented woman there 
was an acknowledged union of those 
qualities of mind and heart which 
never fail to make the individual in 
whom they are combined an object 
of admiration and love. She pos- 
sessed a native purity and sweet- 
ness of temper, enriched by mental 
cultivation, and adorned by the 
charms of an engaging manner.— 
The force of her mind and the 
sprightliness of her imagination 
gave a lustre and animation to so- 
cial intercourse; but the richest or- 
nament of her character was seen 
in her unostentatious piety, and 
in that christian example of meek- 
ness and love which as far as mortals 
can judge, flowed from the trans- 
forming and renewing influence of 
divine grace upon the heart. The 
manner in which she discharged 
the various domestic relations, and 
met the calls of friendship, attract- 
ed the admiration of all who knew 
her. 
That this testimony to the charac- 
ter of this lovely woman is just, was 
roved by the interest awakened 
in the place of her dwelling. Never, 
perhaps, on a similar occasion, was 
there a deeper emotion or a more 


universal expression of sympathy. 
A generous congregation, while 
they evidently felt the loss as se- 
vere, seemed to leave no effort un- 
attempted to prove that they wished 
to soothe their bereaved Rector and 
faithful Pastor. ‘Though the day 
of the funeral was stormy and the 
walking very difficult, the Church, 
which is large, was crowded, and 
throughout the service and the ser- 
mon there was a stillness and in- 
tenseness of attention which proved 
the presence of deep feeling. May 
the devout emotions of that hour 
produce abiding good. And may 
that holy spirit which we humbly 
trust qualified our friend for the 
enjoyment of the celestial Temple, 
soothe the aching bosoms of afflicted 
relatives, and sanctify this mourn- 
ful visitation to all who knew her. 
[Gospel Messenger, Auburn, N. Y¥. 


GEORGE PRETYMAN TOMLINE. 


Died on the 16th of October last, 
the Right Rev. George Pretyman 
Tomline, D. D. F. R. S. the Lord 
Bishop of Winchester, and author 
of **Elements of Christian Theolo- 
gy,” ‘‘Refutation of Calvinism,” 
and other learned performances. 
His lordship ap all in very good 
health, but on the morning of that 
day, his servant found him with his 
head on the floor, and one foot on 
the bed; and it is supposed that he 
was seized with a paralytic attack 
when in the act of rising. 


SAMUEL A. CROES. 


Died on the 28th of Dec. last, in 
New-Brunswick, at the residence of 
his father, the Right Rev Bishop 
Croes, of New Jersey, Samuel A. 
Croes, in the 39th year of his age. 


Died at Natchez, Mississippi, on 
the Ist of Nov. last, the. Rev. 
James Pitmore, Rector of Christ 
Church, Jefferson county. He bore 
his last sickness, though severe, 
with Chistian fortitude. 





